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MEANING OF THE CUMMINS BOOM 


HEN SENATOR CUMMINS announced his entry 
into the race for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion, goal toward which President Taft and Sen- 
ator La Folletie were already toiling beneath 
silence of Colonel Roosevelt, the 
press seemed somewhat at a loss to 
account for his action, especially as 
the Iowa Senator had previously dis- 
played the La Follette colors. Such 
organs of Republican regularity as 
the New York Tribune, Kansas City 
Journal, Boston Advertiser, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and Denver 
Republican find in this new candi- 
dacy that the 
movement is col- 
lapsing, while the Springfield Re- 
publican (Ind.) and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.), stopping short of 
this extreme interpretation, regard 
it rather as a confession that the 
La Follette boom has not devel- 
oped the strength expected of it. 
While a number of papers, espe- 
cially those of Iowa, insist that 
Senator Cummins enters the race 
in good faith, and with a reason- 
able prospect of being selected by 
the Chicago Convention as a com- 
promise candidate if the Taft and 
La Follette forces find themselves 
in a deadlock, others are convinced 
that the Cummins boom is merely 
a stalking-horse for La Follette 
or Roosevelt. The one opinion 
on which the editors agree is that 
the aim of this new move is to 
lessen President Taft’s chances of 
renomination. 

It will be remembered that when La Follette’s candidacy was 
announced, Senator Cummins declared himself ‘‘ personally 
opposed to President Taft,’ and exprest his faith in the Wis- 
consin Senator’s ‘‘soundness”’ 
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AN UNEXPECTED CANDIDATE. 


The boom of Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, arouses 
wide-spread curiosity as to its real meaning. 
pression that he is being used as a stalking-horse for Colonel 
Roosevelt, an Iowa Republican paper insists that ‘‘ he is a can- 
didate on his own merits, and on the square and not for stalking- 


statement he now declares that ‘‘that opinion remains ‘un- 
altered,” but explains his own participation in the race on the 
ground that ‘‘the situation has materially changed, and it now 
seems probable that more than two candidates for nomination 
will be seriously considered by the 

national convention.” 
“The opposition to the President 
started out to Senator 
La Follette for a mass play, but 
have evidently been foreed to the 
conclusion. that..this. is. not._the 
winning move, and, therefore, are 
falling back on the favorite-son 
gambit to make it a fight of the 
field against 


focus on 


Taft,’’ explains. the 
Omaha Bee (Rep.), regardless of 
mixed metaphor. And in the news 
columns of the Washington Herald 
(Ind.) we find the same idea pre- 
sented with the following further 
details: 


‘Has Albert B. Cummins, of 
Iowa, been projecved into the race 
for the Republican Presidential 
nomination for use as a stalking- 
horse for Theodore Roosevelt or 
Robert M. La Follette? While 
this question is answered in the 
negative by friends of Mr. Cum- 
mins, there are circumstances con- 
nected with the Cummins candi- 
dacy that lead to the belief 
that the Cummins movement is 
to be utilized for the benefit of 
either Mr. La Follette or Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

“It is known, for example, that 
the supporters of Mr. Cummins 
will make no effort to land dele- 
gates for the Iowan in any State 
where present signs indicate that 
either Mr. La Follette or Colonel 
Roosevelt is strong enough to head off Taft delegates. 

“This statement is made upon the authority of an Iowa 
member who is conversant with the plans of Senator Cummins, 
and who will have a prominent part in any organization that 
may be formed in his behalf. Not even the friends of Senatoi 
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Cummins deny that his candidacy represents another anti-Taft 
movement. 

“So also does the candidacy of La Follette and the efforts 
now being made by Roosevelt boomers to line up delegates for 
the former President. Whether by agreement or not, it is 
generally recognized by Republican leaders here that the sup- 
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ANOTHER ONE. 
—De Mar inthe Philadelphia Record. 


porters of Colonel Roosevelt and Senators Cummins and La 
Follette are working to a;.common end—the elimination of 
President Taft as a factor in the coming national convention 
of the party. 

‘‘Senator Cummins himself is a candidate in good faith, 
according to his most intimate friends. He is said to believe 
that present signs point to the defeat of the President in the 
Chicago convention. Further, he is known to entertain the 
belief that La Follette is an impossibility as a Presidential 
candidate this year. He looks for a fight in the convention 
that will force the Republicans to turn to a Progressive with 
conservative leaning. This description fits Senator Cummins, 
according to Senator Cummins. 

“The optimism of Senator Cummins and his friends is not 
shared by other Progressives. Very few people here, even 
among the Progressives, believe that Senator La Follette stands 
even a remote chance of landing the nomination. They do 
believe, however, that the ‘allies,’ Roosevelt, La Follette, and 
Cummins, will gather enough strength to make the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft an impossibility. In this contingency, as 
indicated, Mr. Cummins believes that the lightning will strike 
him. The view generally entertained by Progressives is that 
if the President is eliminated, Roosevelt will be nominated 
and Cummins given the second place on the ticket. 

“There is good reason to believe that in pushing the move- 
ment against Mr. Taft, favorite sons will be brought out in 
other States. Prior to Mr. Cummins’ announcement of his 
candidacy the Taft people here believed they stood more than 
an even chance of landing the Iowa delegation. They have 
now practically abandoned that State to Cummins. There are 
reports here that in due season Albert J. Beveridge will be 
brought out as Indiana’s favorite son, that the California 
Progressives will put forward Governor Hiram Johnson, and 
that efforts will be made to induce Governor Hadley, of Missouri, 
to enter the field.” 


‘The Senator’s announcement is interesting,’’ remarks the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.), ‘‘but would be more interesting 
if it contained anything from which we could tell the relation 
between the movement to give him a first term and the move- 
ment to give another man a third term.” ‘‘The Insurgent 
scheme, gradually rounded out, may be this—to make the Re- 
publiean ticket Roosevelt and Cummins,” suggests the Spring- 
field Republican. This newest boom, says the Chicago Inter 
Ocean (Rep.), “is, of course, simply an effort to tie up the Iowa 
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delegates in a neat package, ready for delivery wherever they 
seem likely to do the Hon. Albert Baird Cummins the most good.” 
“Tt goes without saying,” thinks the Kansas City, Kas., Ga- 
zette-Globe (Rep.), ‘that the whole Progressive program may be 
shaping with special reference to throwing the spot-light at the 
psychologieal moment on the commanding figure in the back- 
ground of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, with Cummins as the nom- 
inee for Vice-President.” 

On the other hand. the Council Bluffs Nonpareil (Rep.), in 
the Senator’s home State, insists that Senator Cummins is ‘‘a 
candidate on his own merits and on the square and not for 
stalking-horse purposes,”’ and it goes on to say: 


‘There is no collusion, no bargaining, and no jockeying for 
or against other candidates in this move. There is a chance 
for Cummins—in the estimation of well-informed men, a good 
chance. All over the country men familiar with polities <.nd 
politicians recognize in the Iowa Senator a man of sufficient 
caliber and experience to fill the office acceptably. He is one 
of a group of four or five who are regarded as in the prospect 
class. It is this prospect that prompts the Senator to suggest 
to Iowa Republicans that he would like to hz his name pre- 
sented to the national convention.” 


“The uncertainty surrounding the action of the Republican 
national convention makes it entirely possible that Senator 
Cummins may be ultimately selected as the party standard- 
bearer,’’ remarks another Iowa paper, the Sioux City Tribune 
(Ind.), which adds: ‘‘In any event, he should and undoubtedly 
will receive the support of his home State.” ‘“‘It is a good 
eandidacy,’”’ exclaims the Marshalltown, Ia., Times-Republican 
(Rep.), and the Des Moines Register and Leader (Rep.) has this 
to say: ; 


‘Senator Cummins has in a personal way gained a standing 
that is not enjoyed by any other Progressive leader. Both by 
nature and by long training in the courts he practises a fine 
courtesy toward his opponents, and thus maintains a status of 
personal friendliness with men he is vigorously fighting. There 
is not the personal hostility to Cummins there is toward any 
other insurgent of prominence. ...... 

‘*The Register and Leader has every reason to believe that if 
the President is not to be renominated Senator Cummins is to- 

















WHO SAYS I’M GETTING WEAK? I CAN FEEL MY OLD ARM GETTING 
STRONGER EVERY MINUTE. 


—Darling in the New York Globe. 


day the most likely man to succeed him. The chance that the 
President will not be renominated may be small. But such as 
it is, it is favorable to the Iowa Senator. In such a situation 
there would seem to be but one thing the State could do credit- 
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18 IT AFTER HIM OR IS HE AFTER IT? 
—Fox in the Chicago Evening Post. 


AS SEEN FROM THE 


ably, and that to send a fighting Cummins delegation to 
Chicago.” 

Apparently the first tangible result of the launching of Sena- 
tor Cummins’ boom was its indorsement by his colleague, Sena- 
tor Kenyon, previously a supporter of President Taft’s candi- 
dacy. In explaining his defection Senator Kenyon, who up to 
two years ago was Assistant Attorney-General under President 
Taft, says: 


‘‘T have been earnestly for the renomination of President 
Taft. My enthusiasm for him has increased as I have observed 
the attempts of such men as George W. Perkins, of Harvester 
Trust and Steel Trust fame, and other gentlemen closely con- 
nected with the trusts of this country to destroy him because 
of his courageous efforts to enforce the Sherman Act. Had no 
suitable candidate from my own State been presented I should 
have continued to advocate his nomination.” : 


The Cummins candidacy, remarks the Boston Journal (Ind.), 
means ‘‘one more great Republican State which will oppose 
Mr. Taft’s nomination,” thereby ‘‘reducing his chances of ap- 
pearing to the party the strongest man to nominate.” And in 
the Washington Times (Ind.), whose owner, Frank A. Munsey, 
would like to see Colonel Roose- 
velt once more a tenant of the 


THE POLITICAL ICE JAM. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Heraid. 


CONVENTION CITY. 


the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), reports that Senator Cummins’ 
entry means, to the minds of President Taft’s campaign-man- 
agers, that the Progressive Republican vote will not be united 
in the convention at least for a time, and then President Taft 
will loom larger for that reason.. The Kansas City Journal 
(Rep.) expresses a gleeful conviction that ‘‘ Progressive senti- 
ment wanes on all sides.”” The Cummins boom, thinks the 
Denver Republican, ‘‘means further division of Progressive 
strength, not remarkably great at most,”’ and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat is confident that ‘‘the Insurgent cause will collapse 
before the meeting of the Republican national convention.” 





IMMIGRATION’S INJURY TO LABOR 


AVING EXCLUDED the invading horde of Chinese 
H and Japanese labor, the next on the list, according to 
two high authorities on immigration, are the Slovak, 
Croatian, Magyar, Herzegovinian, Lithuanian, Rumanian, 
Greek, and Pole, who stand knocking at the other gate. Their 
crime consists in living so cheaply as to undereut American 
wages and threaten all American 





White House, we read: P 


“The announcement of Mr. 
Cummins indicates anew the 
rapidity with which the Taft 
Administration’s political house 
of ecards is falling to pieces. 
Glasscock announced yesterday 
that West :Virginia was not for 
Taft; Cummins to-day claims 
Iowa; the St. Louis committee 
has indorsed Roosevelt; New 
York’s State Committee refused 
to indorse Taft. Even the South 
is not sticking loyally by its 
postmasters. The beginning of 
the end seems not merely in sight, 









labor with a bunkhouse-and- 
garlic standard of living. In a 
book by Jeremiah W. Jenks and 
W. Jett Lauck on ‘“‘The Immi- 
gration Problem ”’ we are shown 
a pretty serious picture. Dr. 
Jenks is professor of economics 
and polities at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and he and his aide, who 
have widely investigated the 
matter, remind us that just as 
“the wise development of a 
country is to a very great extent 
ussece dependent upon the economic 
sees opportunity afforded to the wage- 
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but here.” 


—Cole in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


Friends of the Administration, 
however, do not seem as much east down by all this as one would 
expect. ‘‘ Evidently the Progressive movement has ‘progressed’ 
far beyond the capacity of the politicians directing it to deter- 
mine ‘where they are at,’” ironically remarks the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), and Frank G. Hard, in a Washington dispatch to 


earning citizen for his material, 
mental, and moral development,”’ 
so is this opportunity ‘‘dependent to a great extent upon a 
progressive improvement in his standard of living.” 

The arguments advanced against the immigrant hitherto 
have been chiefly of a criminological or sanitary nature. People 
have objected to the poor immigrant on the grounds that he 
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was unclean, the bearer of infectious disease, a ‘‘bad mixer,” 
and the like. But the point established by Mr. Jenks and Mr. 
Lauck, and driven home again and again, is only this: that 
the poor immigrant is an injury, a wrong, to the economic and 
social development of our race. He cheapens labor; le lowers 
the ideals of labor, and he makes the lot of the American labor- 
ing-man impossible. 

Can the industrious American citizen, with an American 
family to support, reduce his cost of living to between $5 and 
$7 a month? Can he go for days upon a diet of bread, macca- 
roni, and bologna sausage? Can he and his wife and children 
live in ‘‘an attractive hut”’ of discarded powder cans? Prob- 
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OUR FOREIGN POPULATION. 


Showing the percentage of foreign stock (persons who were 
themselves foreign-born, or whose parents were born in a for- 
eign country); in thirteen States the native Americans are in 
the minority. Note, however, the solid American South. In 
The Independent (New York), from which we take this map, 
Prof. W. B. Bailey further points out that the proportion of 
foreign-born is steadily increasing. 


ably not, but all this is done by the average immigrant landing 
on our shores. The first thing that happens to this “average 
immigrant,’’ we read, is to be gobbled up by an unscrupulous 
labor-agency and then, with a gang of other like unfortunates, 
to be shipped out West on construction work. Here he finds 
life unique at least. In the average railroad camp, we are 
informed: 

‘Freight cars, fitted up inside with from eight to ten bunks, 
are used as sleeping-quarters. Separate cars are used as kitchens 
and as dining-rooms. The bunks in the sleeping-cars have been 
roughly put together, four in either end of each car, leaving ample 
space in the middle even when two extra bunks are crowded in. 
There is usually a table in this clear space where the men play 
eards and sometimes eat instead of in the regular mess-car. 
Even with ten men in one ear, they could not be described as 
crowded.” 


But for all that an American does not choose to live in such 
quarters, and in the South, we are told, conditions are much the 
same. 


“The houses most frequently seen are shanties built of rough 
lumber and covered with tar-paper. Bunks built one above 
the other, against the walls, serve as beds, while a stove in the 
center furnishes both cooking- and heating-accommodations. 
All bedding is supplied by the men, and consists in most cases 
of a pile of straw, obtained from a near-by farm, sometimes. in 
a filthy case, but often lying loose in the bunk.” 


Thus is the standard of living cheapened and lowered, and its 
continuation, we are assured, would ‘‘be detrimental not merely 
to our own people, but any lowering of the standard of living 
in this country could not fail to have a depressing effect in other 
sections of the world.” 

More and more popular is the growing demand for foreign 
labor, but, as the Immigration Commission itself pointed out, 
‘‘a demand for labor is in itself no sure sign that the welfare of 
the country would be promoted by additional laborers.” 
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Cures for this ** growing evil’’ are many, but the ‘‘ most effect- 
ive way of guarding against it,’’ urge Messrs. Jenks and Lauck, 
is simply this: 

‘‘The adoption of further restrictions upon immigration, even 


tho it may not be necessary that such restrictions be maintained 
for any great length of time.” 





THE DEMOCRATIC STEEL BILL 
"[ QUESTIONS engage the legislator and the news- 


paper writer engaged in the scrutiny of a new tariff 

measure, its effect on business, and its political conse- 
quences. Even if Mr. Underwood’s bill reducing the metals 
schedule were to go into effect to-morrow, thinks a New York 
editor, the steel industry of the country would be very little 
disturbed. Others justify a similar opinion by references to the 
report of the Commissioner of Corporations showing the large 
profits made by the Steel Corporation, and to the admissions 
of Mr. Carnegie and other authorities that the steel business 
could now get along very well without any tariff protection. 
Even profest foes of tariff reduction find consolation for the 
most part in their belief that this bill, like the Democratic 
tariff. measures of the previous session, will never reach the 
statute books. But in the very act of starting the Democratic 
legislative program of this session with an attempt to reduce 
steel duties, Chairman Underwood fans to a fiercer blaze the 
fires under the political kettle. Why Schedule C before Schedule 
K? Why not wait for the Tariff Board? Will it ‘‘put the 
President in the hole’? What will be the effect on the coming 
Presidential and Congressional elections ? With such questions 
and with speculations upon the effect upon Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Underwood, whose present coolness is attributed to a 
difference of opinion on this very matter of steel-schedule 
revision, the newspaper editors and their Washington corre- 
spondents begin the tariff talk of the season. 

The sponsors of the Underwood Bill are confident of its 
passage in the House by the regular Democratic majority. 
In the Senate they expect to see it go through in a more or less 
modified form, by the aid of the Republican Insurgents. But 
they hesitate when they think of President Taft and those 
tariff vetoes last summer. According to the Democratic press, 
their party gains in either event—if the bill is signed, they 
get the credit for beginning a noteworthy tariff reduction; if it 
is vetoed, the President will suffer by acting counter to public 
opinion. Regular Republicans, on the other hand, see no 
reason why Mr. Taft should approve of this bill. Their position 
is the same as that taken by The Iron Age (New York), the chief 
iron and steel organ, which said in its leading editorial last 
week: 


‘‘In view of the position taken by President Taft on matters 
connected with tariff revision, it may be assumed that if this 
bill should pass both houses of Congress it will meet with his 
disapproval. The proposed rates have not been the result of an 
inquiry by any tariff board, but have simply been arrived at 
by a few inexpert men with no principle to guide them except 
that of making a heavy cut in iron and steel duties and opening 
the way for importations.”’ 


Another New York paper in close touch with business, The 
Journal of Commerce, is, however, of the opinion that, after 
the bill has had thorough consideration in both houses of Con- 
gress, it might not be safe for the President to prevent its final 
enactment. For, 

‘‘He would have much less reason than for his vetoes of last 
summer. This is the most substantial measure for remedying 


the defects of the last tariff revision that has yet been brought 
forward, and it is not to be treated lightly.” 


In reporting their bill to the House, the majority of the 
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Ways and Means Committee declared that the iron and steel 
industry no longer needs the Government’s helping hand, 
and that they therefore felt ‘‘warranted in recommending 
that the duties be placed upon a distinctly revenue basis.” 
Their measure, praised by its makers as ‘‘the best revenue- 
tariff bill ever framed,’’ vigorously attacked by the minority 
members of the Committee, and denounced by its enemies in 
Congress as a ‘‘rank free-trade measure,’’ cuts the Payne duties 
on metals by about 34.51 per cent., on the average. Iron and 
zine ore and a number of manufactured articles are placed on a 
special free list. Duties on pig iron are substantially reduced. 
Heavy reductions are made in aluminum, cutlery, and many 
finished steel products. All duties are made ad valorem. Mr. 
Underwood is quoted as stating that the bill would, according 
to the committee’s estimates, reduce the Government tariff 
revenues from steel products by $823,597 from 1911, and by 
$4,000,000 from 1910, while steel imports would be increased 
by nearly $20,000,000. 

The Underwood Bill is highly praised by such papers as the 
Indianapolis News (Ind.), Baltimore Sun (Ind.), and Phila- 
delphia Record (Ind. Dem.) as a project neither radical nor 
destructive, a sincere attempt at genuine downward revision 
of an important schedule, ‘‘a move in the direction of harmoni- 
zing the tariff with present conditions.”’ To others it is simply 
a piece of ‘‘hurried tariff tinkering,’’ which is to be considered, 
1s the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.) thinks, ‘‘just a move in the 
reat political game.’’ Here the Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), 
Washington Post (Ind.), New York Tribune (Rep.), and Albany 
Journal (Rep.) quite agree. 

Friends of the measure do not deny that there is polities in it, 
but it is good polities, they say. Considering Mr. Carnegie’s 
revelation that the steel industry does not need the tariff, 
the appruaching Presidential campaign and the popular de- 
mand for tariff reduction, there would be, asserts the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.), political peril for a Republican Presi- 
dent and Senate in resisting this measure. “‘ Yet what a breach 
in that time-stained tariff wall” it would make— 


“Tf the Rep blicans of the Senate consent to a lowering of 
the iron and steel duties, how shall they resist the demand that 
the tariff taxes of the woolen- and cotton-goods schedules be 
reduced? It is a troublesome dilemma; either way out will be 
most disagreeable.”’ 

Moreover, Mr. Underwood is credited by the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) and others with having ‘‘ given an effective 
answer to the accusation that he is for tariff reduction in other 
things, but a standpatter when it comes to Birmingham’s 
interests or his own.’’ A Republican observer, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, recalis ‘‘the attack which Bryan made upon 
Underwood last summer for putting wool ahead of iron and 
steel in the popgun-revision program.’’ The fact that at this 
session Mr. Underwood feels compelled to carry out the Bryan 
revision policy, adds this paper, is even more than an ‘‘accept- 
ance of Mr. Bryan’s challenge,” it is really an acknowledg- 
ment by the Democrats ‘‘that the Nebraskan is still the leader 
of their party.” 

In giving steel revision the right of way, Mr. Underwood 
has acted wisely, in the opinion of his home paper, the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald (Dem.). ‘‘The plan adopted promises to 
put some schedules before the President,” while the wool 
schedule is sure to be ‘‘discust to a frazzle,” and if considered 
at the outset ‘‘might block all tariff legislation by this Con- 
gress.”’ Party reasons, including the conciliation of the Bryan- 
ites, make this course expedient for Mr. Underwood, thinks the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.). The Providence Journal (Ind.) 
adds that any Presidential veto now, ‘‘on the plea that the 
Tariff Board had made no report on Schedule C,” would, in the 
face of Commissioner Smith’s report and Mr. Carnegie’s admis- 
sion, ‘‘be regarded as a mere subterfuge.” Hence The Journal 
is led to conclude: 
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‘This is the kind of political maneuvering that is something 
more than mere ‘smartness,’ and that is leading many people to 
believe that in Mr. Underwood a genuine statesman is making 
his appearance in American public life.” 


Yet there are earnest friends of tariff reduction who insist 
that Schedule K should have been taken up first. ‘‘The board 
has reported; the findings demonstrate the necessity and desir- 
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SUMMED UP. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


ability of general revision downward from any rational point of 
view; the President has urged such revision, and would gladly 
sign a bill based on the report,’’ argues the Chicago Record- 
Herald (Ind.). And the New York World (Dem.), which has 
no fault to find with the Underwood schedules, asserts with 
all its editorial vigor that ‘‘the first reductions should be in 
the duties on food and clothing’’—‘‘reduce the cost of living 
first!” 





SENATOR STEPHENSON CLEARED 
N= THAT Mr. Isaac Stephenson has been acquitted 


by the Senate subcommittee of the charge of having 

bought a Senatorship, he ‘‘can take a day off and find 
out what he did buy,” suggests a Chicago editor. The clean 
bill of health given the Senator after a painstaking investigation 
meets with the general approval of the press. The ease with 
which Mr. Stephenson was parted from the $107,000 he admits 
he spent on his campaign is, however, a source of wonder in many 
editorial minds, and the occasion of such remarks as that of the 
Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), that if this rather large sum “did 
not buy the election and was not used to buy a vote, there are 
persons in Wisconsin who ought to be prosecuted for obtaining 
money under false pretenses.’’ Senator Stephenson is warmly 
congratulated by the Washington Post (Ind.) on the failure of 
his ‘‘enemies—political opponents and muckrakers—to sub- 
stantiate any part of the mass of scandalous accusation heaped 
up against his good name and repute.”” And The Post adds its 
opinion that the exoneration of Senator Stephenson foretokens a 
like event in the Lorimer case. Yet there are the unconvinced. 
The Charleston News and Courier (Dem.) pokes fun at the word 
‘*vindieated,’”’ and the New York Press (Prog. Rep.) translates it 
‘“‘whitewashed.”’ The Dallas News (Ind.) tries to show its 
readers that tho the charges of corruption against Senator 
Stephenson were not proved and perhaps do not warrant his 
expulsion from the Senate, he was, nevertheless, ‘‘not the 
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choice of a preponderance of the honesty and decency of Wiscon- 
sin citizenship, and thus his election was an essential miscarriage 
resulting from his prodigal use of money.” 

The unanimous findings of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, headed by Senator 
Heyburn, will, think the Washington correspondents, be ratified 
by the full committee and by the Senate. The most important 
paragraph of the report contains these words: 


“Your subcommittee has given the fullest consideration to 
all of the testimony introduced and has considered its weight and 
effect under the rules pertaining to the investigation, and is of 
the opinion that the charges preferred against Senator Isaac 
Stephenson have not been sustained, and your committee 
finds that the election of said Isaac Stephenson as a Senator of 
the United States from Wisconsin was not procured by cor- 
rupt methods or practises, and there were not used or em- 
ployed corrupt methods or practises in said election of Isaac 
Stephenson.”’ 


Among the Wisconsin papers the congratulations offered to 
Senator Stephenson by the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 
(Rep.) and Sentinel (Rep.) turn to denunciations of the State 
Primary Law, the latter paper being moved to say: 


| “The investigation of Mr. Stephenson perforce developed into 
an exposure of the workings of our precious Primary Law— 
the rankest humbug and in its operation the most plutocratic 
political contrivance that was ever foisted on a trusting com- 
munity in the name of ‘reform.’ Mr. Stephenson himself, 
through his support of and affiliation with these political adven- 
turers of La Folletteism, was largely responsible for that law. 

‘His private opinion of it at the present time, with his own 
verbal trimmings and characteristic locutions, might be lu- 
minous and edifying—if fit to print.” 


So elsewhere we find papers like the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.) asserting that the ‘‘real important result” of the Stephen- 
son investigation is ‘‘that it utterly and unqualifiedly con- 
demns the project of electing Senators by popular primaries.” 
And the Hartford Courant (Rep.) thinks that ‘Mr. Heyburn 
can be trusted to make an effective use of this testimony when 
he makes his next speech on the floor of the Senate against the 
direct-nominating primary.” 

Should the Senate approve the findings of the committee in 
the Stephenson case, as now seems likely, it will have the effect, 
notes the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Prog. Rep.), of ‘‘a declaration 
by that body that the state-wide primary ‘offers as many oppor- 
tunities for the lavish use of money as did the old method of 
electing United States Senators by legislatures.” It will tend 
to show, unjustly, as this paper believes, ‘‘ that the mass of voters 
are as susceptible to bribery, corruption, and undue influences 
as are their representatives in the legislatures.” Yet the St. 
Paul paper concludes that {‘the Stephenson and Lorimer 
scandals, whatever disposition may be made of them by the 
Senate, will go far toward making future repetitions of them 
impossible in any State.’”” The Washington Star (Ind.), too, 
admits that the primary system is under fire, but the charge 
“that it favors the rich”’ is ‘‘of course an exaggeration.” Like- 
wise the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) has a good word for 
the primary plan and suggests that when it fails in its prime 
object it may need revision or supplementary legislation. It 
goes on to point out how in North Carolina, where a United 
States Senatorship is at stake, public sentiment is effectively 
curbing extravagant expenditures. We read: 


“Four seek the Democratic nomination, which is another 
way of saying the election. The quartet are Senator Simmons, 
Governor Kitchin, former Governor Aycock, and Chief Justice 
Clark of the State Supreme Court. 

“These men, all of whom are recommended as worthy the 
honor they seek, have agreed among themselves to limit to a 
comparatively small sum the amount of money they will spend 
in the primary campaign. The agreement will remove from 
the contest one of the corrupting influences of American politics 





and make it unlikely that any taint or scandal will attach to 
the senatorial prize. If the law is unable to curb the use of 
money in political campaigns, which is as yet by no means 
proved, a gentlemen’s agreement may sometimes accomplish 
the same purpose. The North Carolina example deserves to be 
copied in other States.”’ 





A “PROGRESSIVE” SUPREME-COURT 
DECISION 


N EPOCH-MARKING victory for labor, a sweeping 
A vindication of Colonel Roosevelt in his late controversy 
with Judge Baldwin, and a disconcerting refutation of 
those critics who have pilloried our highest tribunal as a reac- 
tionary body—all are discovered by our keen newspaper editors 
in the Supreme Court’s decision sustaining the Employers’ 
Liability Law of 1908. That Progressive Republican organ, the 
Philadelphia North American, hails the court’s unanimous verdict 
as a “dethronement of unjust precedent’’ and ‘“‘the greatest 
of recent victories for the rights of the worker.’’ ‘A victory 
for justice as well as for labor,” exclaims the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press (Ind. Rep.), and the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) welcomes 
it as “a gratifying disposition of a question whose importance to 
the community could hardly be exaggerated.” It ‘‘ puts an end, 
so far as interstate commerce is concerned, to those long-standing 
evasions of liability for injuries or death among the employees 
of the railroads,’’ says the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.). The num- 
ber of employees thus directly affected is said to be 1,600,000. 
Moreover, many editors predict, this decision will lead to the 
passage of similar laws in the various States, for the protection 
of intrastate employees. As the Chattanooga Times (Dem.) 
puts it, ‘“‘the action of the United States Supreme Court in 
holding the Federal statute valid renders the passage of a like 
law by the States desirable, if not imperative,” since ‘intrastate 
employees are entitled to the same protection at the hands of 
the States those engaged in interstate traffic enjoy at the hands 
of the National Government.” 
Among the salient points established by this decision, we 
gather from the Washington dispatches, are the following: 


Congress did not go beyond its power in abrogating, as it did 
in the Liability Act, the common-law rule that an employer 
is not liable for the injuries resulting to employees by the negli- 
gence of their fellow servants. Nor did it exceed its prerogative 
in doing away with that other common-law doctrine of ‘“‘as- 
sumption of risk’’ by employees, and in restricting -the doctrine 
of ‘‘contributory negligence.’’ ‘‘No one has a vested property 
right in the common law,” says Justice Van Devanter, who ren- 
dered the decision. 

This federal law supersedes all State statutes on the same sub- 
ject, and State courts must assume jurisdiction, where redress 
is sought through them, even when the Federal statute seems to 
conflict with the law of the State. 


As to the effect of the changes above mentioned, the Court 
says: 


“The natural trend of the changes described is to impel the 
carrier to avoid and prevent the negligent acts and omissions 
which are made the basis of the rights of recovery which the 
statute creates and feigns, and as whatever makes for that end 
tends to promote the safety of the employees and to advance 
the commerce in which they are engaged we entertain no doubt 
that in making those changes Congress acted within the limits 
of the discretion confided to it by the Constitution. 

‘‘We are not unmindful that the end was being measurably 
attained through the remedial legislation of the various States, 
but the legislation has been far from uniform, and it undoubt- 
edly rested with Congress to determine whether a National law, 
operating uniformly in all the States upon all carriers by rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, would better subserve 
the needs of the commerce.” 


The decision ‘“‘marks an epoch in labor legislation,’ says the 
Philadelphia Railway World. {‘It has now come to be recognized 
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about $150,000 a mile. Passengers in the train shown in the upper pict 


young constructing engineer who brought the task to a successful end. 
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: FLORIDA 
é Liphehoe, STRAIT 
E > 
THE OVERSEA RAILROAD TO KEY WEST. 
The completion, on January 22, of the Florida East Coast Railway's extension to Key West joined that city to the mainland. It also made 


possible direct railway communication with Cuba, as it is planned to ferry the cars over the 90-mile strait between Key West and Havana. 
The extension runs 128 miles from the mainland, over 41 keys; 75 miles of it were built over water, and 49 miles were dredge work. 


dent of the railroad and developer of the Florida East Coast, who conceived and planned the undertaking. 


It cost 
At the right is Henry M. Flagler, presi- 
At the left is W. J. Krome, the 


jure are out of sight of land. 








remarks the Leadville Herald- 
Democrat (Rep.), ‘“‘that it is not just or advantageous from an 
economic point of view to place on the back of the workers all 
the financial as well as the physical burden of industrial acci- 
dents,”’ and that therefore the loss through such accidents 
should be counted a part of the ‘‘cost of production.”’ ‘‘ Every- 
where public recognition of the fact that the common law is 
no longer a sufficient protection for employees under the modern 
dangerous and complicated industrial conditions is being 
written into workable statutes and given the sanction of the 
courts,” remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.); and the 
Phoenix Arizona Republican (Rep.), discussing this same point, 
says: 


as a modern economic doctrine, 


“A. favorite illustration used by believers in the fellow- 
servant rule has been something like this: They suppose two 
men who have a common employer to go to work chopping 
down trees. One of them is struck by the other’s ax and, they 
say, it would be manifestly unfair that he be allowed to collect 
damages from his employer for such an injury. 

“But that illustration is hardly in point any more. The rule 
was probably a just one when business and industry had not 
attained to the complexity it has assumed in modern times. 
In this illustration there are only three persons involved and 
the occupation in which the employee receives his injury is a 
simple one. But now there are railroads employing thousands 
of people; there are mines and factories employing other hun- 
dreds of thousands. A railway-conductor, for instance, may be 
hurt in a collision that occurs through the negligence of a fellow 
servant whom he never saw and of whom he never heard. 
A miner may be smothered to death by the negligence of an 
engineer of whose existence he was not even aware. Is it just 
to say there should be no recovery because the two men happened 
to be employed by the same individual, firm, or corporation? 

‘It is also to be said there is no longer the same reason for 


’ gether a free agent. 


the doctrine of assumed risk there once was. The theory has been 
that because a man takes a dangerous occupation he does so 
because he wants to. If he doesn’t want to take the risk he 
should let the job alone, has been the accepted rule. But, un- 
fortunately, the man may have a family to support. He may 
not be able to pick and choose in the matter of occupation. 
A man will take any kind of employment rather than see his 
wife and children go hungry; so it ean not be said he is alto- 
He must work, and if he ean’t get work at 
a safe occupation, he must accept work at an unsafe occupation. 
The Republican believes the abrogation of this rule—a rule we 
have outgrown in the onward march of civilization—is both wise 
and just.” 


The situation is thus tersely summed up by the New York 
World (Dem.): 


‘The ‘assumption-of-risk’ doctrine is monstrous when a single 
industry builds its own town and the resident must assume the 
risk or starve. The ‘fellow-servant’ defense is no longer just 
when the workingman ean not know his 10,000 fellow servants 
even by sight. The ‘contributory-negligence’ defense is cruel 
when many workingmen can not even understand the language 
of the ‘boss.’ The state is bound in some manner to see that 
work-accidents are compensated promptly and automatically 
without the delay and money-waste of litigation.” 


‘“Whatever good there is in this law must be credited to 
Theodore Roosevelt,” declares the Pittsburg Leader (Rep.), 
recalling President Roosevelt’s fight to get the measure through 
Congress. Gov. Simeon E. Baldwin, then Chief Justice of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors, found the law uncon- 
stitutional, and Colonel Roosevelt denounced his decision in 
the case as ‘ lying like a dead tree in the 
very pathway of remedial justice.”” Judge Baldwin threatened 
‘And now,” says the 
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‘a relic of barbarism, 


a libel suit, which was never brought. 
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Philadelphia North Americ, ‘‘comes a unanimous decision by 
the United States Supreme Court, sharply reversing every con- 
clusion by Judge Baldwin, and sustaining absolutely the position 
of Roosevelt and his supporters in criticism of the courts, 
shrieked at so short a while ago as libelous contempt.” ‘‘ Gover- 
nor Baldwin will not threaten to sue the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, we hope,” remarks the Louisville Evening Post (Ind.). 
An influential labor paper, the Pittsburg National Labor 
Tribune, after rejoicing that Judge Baldwin’s ‘‘reactionary and 
really inhuman opinion” is thus disposed of, goes on to say: 


‘“The vast army of workers whom the now thoroughly estab- 
lished law protects will feel that they owe Colonel Roosevelt a 
no small obligation, for it was almost entirely through his de- 
termined efforts that the law was enacted.” 


“This decision should put a quietus, once and for all, on the 
charges of demagogs that the nation’s high court is reac- 
tionary in character or under the dominion of the ‘interests,’ ”’ 
declares the Milwaukee Free Press (Ind. Rep.), “for if there is 
such a thing as ‘progressiveness’ in a judicial decision, it is to 
be found in the Supreme Court’s decision sustaining the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Law.’”’ And the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
remarks ironically that ‘‘a reprieve has been granted to the Su- 
preme Court from the decision of the yellow press that it is 
barbaric, obsolete, fossilized, non compos mentis, and corrupt.” 

An interesting possibility in connection with this law is that 
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it will lead employers in the various industries to adopt in self- 
protection rules against the employment of persons addicted to 
the use of aleohol. From a letter sent out by the Ohio Manu- 
facturers’ Association we quote in part as follows: 


‘‘The state is taking no steps to provide that the employee 
in manufacturing establishments must assist in the prevention 
of accidents or suffer certain penalties. Therefore, it becomes 
the duty as well as the right of the employer to prescribe any 
reasonable conditions that may contribute to the reduction of 
accidents. 

‘‘In Europe, where the most careful attention has been given 
to the subject of accident-prevention, and where accurate sta- 
tistics have been compiled, it has been found that very many 
accidents are due either directly or indirectly to the use of al- 
coholic beverages. ; 

“The direct effect of small doses of alcohol is to increase con- 
fidence to recklessness, and at the same time dull the sense of 
touch. This multiplies the danger from tools which cut or 
erush. If the amount of alcohol taken is larger, the movements 
of the arms are not under perfect control—even in the regular 
automatic ones of the machine hand. A man walks automatic- 
ally, but the action of his leg muscles is uncertain when he is 
stimulated. This is true of the arms when weights are handled. 

“‘The relaxation following alcoholic stimulation produces the 
same dangers, for muscular movements are slowed and the brain 
made sluggish to the appreciation of danger. The habitual 
drinker can not be an effective worker. The user of alcohol 
does not get the same quick response to nervous impressions as 
the healthy man, and consequently is a frequent loser of that 
one-fifth of a second which has saved or lost so many lives.” 





TOPICS 


T. R., R U or R U not?—New York American. 

Curna, of course, will expect something new under the Sun.—Toledo 
Blade. 

TwuRKEY’'s new naval appropriation should be called a sinking fund.— 
Grand Rapids Press. 

Last year was a good one for aviation, but a bad one for aviators.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Aw Oregon baby held its breath for fifteen minutes and lived. Very few 
politicians could do that.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Tue only reason that Rockefeller and Carnegie are both rich men is that 
they operated in different spheres.—Harrisburg Telegraph. 

Ir Woodrow Wilson once applied for a Carnegie pension, Judson Harmon 
cnce wrote a poem. This makes honors even.—Detroit News. 

Tue Manchus complain that Dr. Sun is too progressive. What the 
Manchus need is a Joshua.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

Roosevett jumped fifty feet on skis. But he has made a lot of other 
folks jump a good deal farther than that.—Philadelphia North American. 

We don’t ever recall seeing such a heavy stand of Presidential timber. 
The stumpage will come after 


IN BRIEF 


Tuere is no telling what under the Sun China will do next.—Chécago 
Advance. 


The Congressional Record is the one publication on earth that regards 
it as more important to please the contributors than the subscribers.— 
Washington Star. 


W. Cuiark Russet, who wrote sea-stories, left a fortune of $100,000. 
His seems to be the only practical way of extracting gold from ocean waves. 
—Denver Republican. 


Tue Beef Trust men are now making it appear that they killed the beef 
and distributed the meat as a philanthropy, and that the profits were 
merely a by-product.—New York World. 

THe six-year-old Emperor of China has temporarily ceased his studies. 
They are making history so fast over there just now that the little fellow 
can’t keep up with it.—Binghamton Press. 

“CoLoneL Roosevett will not ask for a nomination,’’ says Gifford 
Pinchot. Certainly not. If Colonel Roosevelt decides that he wants @ 
nomination he will go out and take it.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Tue Dunfermline idea of erecting a statue of Mr. Carnegie hold- 

ing a book is by no means 





the nomination.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


Dovst.ess Standard Oil is 
the more easily reconciled to 
its dismembered state by the 
obliging behavior of the price 
of petroleum products.—Chi- 
cago News. 


Ir isn’t so much the size of 
T. R.’s vocabulary. It’s the 
knack he has of making com- premarin, 
mon every-day words jump 
through the flaming hoops.— 
Detroit News. 





Ir the Democrats of the 
House are really going in for 
economy, why do they pay 
Andrew Carnegie $2 a day as 
a witness, when they can hear 
that other Scotch comedian, 
Harry Lauder, for a dollar?— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. CArRNeGIE believes 
that some sort ‘of a Govern- 
ment commission should fix 
prices every month. How 
long would it be before some- 





rg realistic. He should beshown 
holding a library-building in 
one hand, with a string to 
it in the other.—New York 
World. 

Dvurine the recent revival 
in Wichita the Rev. ‘ Billy” 
Sunday converted two base- 
ball players and several hun- 
dred fans, but there is no 
record that he led any umpires 
to see the error of their way. 
—Kansas City Star. 


Wuen Mr. Hitchcock has 
his way, and the post-office 
operates the telegraph, will 
newspapers be excluded from 
use of the wires whenever 
their advertising occupies 
more columns than their read- 
ings;matter?—New York Eve- 
ning World. 


MADAME MAETERLINCE 
says Boston is the artistic 
center of America, and that 
it is surpassed nowhere for il- 
telligence and discernment. 
Is that why Boston opera will 








body would think it worth 
while to try to ‘ fix’’ the com- 
mission?—New York World. 


“NOW DON’T LET ME HAVE TO SPEAK TO YOU AGAIN!” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





be discontinued at the close 
of the present season?—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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A GERMAN HISTORIAN 


ERMANY and England stand face to face in deadly 
(5 hostility, says Prof. Hans Delbriick, and war must soon 
be unavoidable. This is the substance of a long con- 
versation which he held with the London Daily Mail’s Berlin 
correspondent. When this conversation was first published the 
Berlin Morgen Post and other German papers denied its authen- 
ticity, and some editors published a garbled version of it. The 
editor of The Mail then referred the matter to Dr. Delbriick, 
who at once acknowledged the genuineness of the reporter’s 
statements and said he had seen and approved it before publica 
tion, and would not retract a word of it. As the Professor occu- 
pies the chair of history in Berlin University and is widely 
known as editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, his remarks 
have produced a profound impression in London and been 
much commented on in the press. The London Spectator talks 
of the “inflammatory expressions’’ of this learned man, who 
disclaims all sympathy with the Pan-German or jingo element 
among his countrymen. The Spectator pointedly adds that ‘‘the 
worst thing about this interview is the statement of The Daily 
Mail’s correspondent that Pro- 
fessor Delbriick is the ‘sanest 
publicist in Germany.’”’ If he 
is the sanest, what of the others? 
Professor Delbriick begins his 
statement by a candid avowal 
of the “highly inflammable 
state of feeling’? now rampant 
in Germany against England. 
He asks, ‘‘Can an Anglo-Ger- 
man war be averted?’’ and 
replies: 





“T begin to think it can not. 
We know now that England 
deliberately planned to fall 
upon us without formal decla- 
ration of war last summer. We 
know now how near we were 
to the realization of a British 
admiral’s grim prophecy that 
‘the Germans would wake up 
some morning to find that they 
had once had a fleet.” The 
nation is so outraged over that 
revelation that the next Reichs- 
tag may be asked to pass a 
law permitting us to treat as 
pirates the prisoners of any 
enemy who begins hostilities 
under those wanton cireum- 














LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


Joun Butit—“I havea fine plan 
for sharing this fruit, Michel; you 
may climb up, but you must 
always keep behind me.” 


stances—to shoot or hang them 
at sight! I doubt very much 
if our Government will be able 
for long to resist the pressure 
for more powerful armaments, 





—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). which are demanded in all pa- 
triotie German circles. Morocco 
proved to the hilt, if further proof were necessary, that Eng- 
land is our inveterate enemy. In the face of such a peril there 
is only one alternative—more dreadnoughts! We realize that a 
heavy or sudden increase of our fleet might—probably would— 
be considered a casus belli by England. But people think we 
must risk that. We can not.and will not ever again tolerate 
such malicious interference with legitimate German aspirations 
a8 Britain’s intervention in our — with France over 
Morocco.” 


The British have opposed and baled German colonial and 
commercial expansion to such an extenty-we are told, that the 


German Government can no longer stand it. Germany has 


PREDICTS WAR WITH ENGLAND 


never objected to the naval supremacy of Great Britain, with he 
insular position and colonial possessions. But— 


‘‘Our point is that the British Government has stubbornly 
and consistently declined to negotiate with us, with a view either 
to cooperation or avoidance 
of an eventual menace to 
British interests. Your stand- 
point is simply blind, unyield- 
ing opposition—the dog-in- 
the-manger attitude in its 
most virulent form. You 
refuse to associate yourselves 
with us in financing‘¢he proj- 
ect [of the Bagdad railway], 
as we invited you to do ten 
years ago. Then, not satisfied 
with blocking our progress in 
that direction, you lose no 
opportunity to unite Russian 
and Frenchman against us. 
Then you seek to undermine 
us with the Turk, whose only 
friend is Germany, because 
we are the only European 
Power which has not de- 
spoiled him of territory in 
the past and has no intention 
of doing so in the future.” 


But the Germans do not 
wish to fight England. Such 
a war would be their ruin, 
the speaker 





continues, and 
gives the following reasons: 


“ ENGLAND IS OUR INVETERATE 
ENEMY.” 


Prof. Hans Delbriick says he begins 
to think an Anglo-German war can 
not be averted much longer. 


‘‘Can Britons rid them- 
selves of the nightmare that 
Germany wants war with 
England? We have fire-eaters who want war; 
try is not altogether free from them. We do not want war 
with England, because we know perfectly well that it has 
nothing to bring us, even if we should win. Could we take 
and hold Egypt, perhaps, or Ireland, or British South Africa, 
or Canada, or Australia? Is the German régime so beloved by 
the Arabs, the Irish, the Dutch, or the French-Canadians, or 
the Britons oversea, that they would accept it without making 
us fight, and fight interminably, to impose it upon them? If 
Germany humbled Britain in war, it would not be six months 
before we should find ourselves precisely in the desperate posi- 
tion of Napoleon I.—the masters of Europe, with all Europe 
united to encompass our overthrow. That is a vision the busi- 
ness Germany of 1911, the sane and sensible Germany of 1911, 
conjures up only to banish as wild and irresponsible. ..... . 

‘‘Let me summarize what I have said: The abandonment of 
unworthy suspicions; the acknowledgment of our right to grow 
and to participate in shaping the world’s destinies; the expres- 
sion of an honest desire to reach an understanding; formal dip- 
lomatie steps in that direction; simultaneous withdrawal of 
arbitrary opposition to legitimate German political aspirations 
—those are the things we mean by an exhibition of British 
friendship. . .2..5 00. If you have no inclination to meet us on 
that ground, if your interests rather point to a perpetuation 
of the anything-to-beat-Germany policy, so let it be. The 
Armageddon which must then, some day, ensue will not be of our 
making.”’ 


your coun- 


The Daily Mail in an editorial sets out to rebut the Professor’s 
charges one by one, and the sentence of this organ and of the 
London press in general may best be summarized in the editor’s 
concluding words: 

“‘Germans are living in an atmosphere of artificial suspicion 
deliberately created for obvious political reasons. On our part 
we have said before, and we now say again, that the British peo- 
ple have every desire to live in peace with their neighbors.” 
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A MASON-SLIDELL INCIDENT IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


RANCE HAS NEVER SMILED upon the Italian 
F cvetion in Tripoli, not caring, perhaps, for any more 
neighbors and complications in North Africa. Its press 
have generally been little appreciative of the valor and tactics 
of the Italian Army. But the last straw came when the Italian 
fleet held up the French merchant steamers Carthage and 


Manouba, plying between neu- 
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sadly upon the French loss of temper. ‘‘We do not wish to 
transform what is purely a legal question into a great political 
problem,”’ remarked the Messagero (Rome), and the Giornale 
d'Italia informed the French that they were ‘‘wrong in giving 
way to this burst of anger.’’ ‘‘The importance of this little 
affair is greatly exaggerated in France,”’ the Giornale added; 
“they are much more excited over it than the English were over 
the Dogger Bank incident, and we hope our French friends will 
peaceably consent to submit the matter to The Hague.” 

The threatening mien of 





tral ports, and seized twenty- 
nine members of the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society, an organ- 
ization like our Red Cross, from 
the Manouba. These Turks 
being non-combatants, and 
holding a privileged position as 
giving medical and surgical aid 
to the wounded, are protected 
by international law from injury 
or capture. 
reached France the papers raised 
a roar of rage, the Chamber of 
Deputies was in a ferment, and 


When the news 








France and the conciliatory atti- 
tude of Italy, seen in the quota- 
tions above, foreshadowed a 
result satisfactory to the former 
Power, and the dispatches indi- 
cate a settlement in accord with 
the French demands. 

A “high Turkish official” 
now in Paris is quoted as saying 
that the Italian Army ‘have 
stumbled on a wasps’ nest”’ in 
Tripoli. Moreover, Italy re- 
cently tried to borrow $60,000,- 
000 in Paris, he says, but the 








a protest to Italy was launched, 
emphasized by a naval demon- 
stration from Toulon. ‘‘Italy 
is taking a very dangerous course,” exclaimed the Paris Matin; 
and the Paris Eclair warned the Italians that they had ‘‘gone 
Veiled threats 
ran between the lines of all the editorials in the French press, 
the Libre Parole; for example, remarking meaningly: ‘‘ We still 
reckon ourselves as one of the Great Powers—and Italy will 
do well to lose no time in heeding our demands.”’ 

Italy, meanwhile, offered to refer the matter to The Hague, 
to which France consented, provided the Red Crescent captives 
were restored to French custody. The Italian papers remarked 


beyond the limits of patience and forbearance.” 
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BLOOD AND GOLD. 
CapitTa.tist—*‘ That red rain is just what was needed to make 
these sandy wastes profitable! ''— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


WHY WARS 





French Government refused to 
allow the loan, on the plea of 
observing neutrality. ‘‘ There is 
the explanation,’ he added, ‘‘of the seizure of the Carthage and 
the Manouba.” He predicts that Italy will be absolutely unable 
to conquer Tripoli and gives a Turkish view of the situation thus: 


NO NEWS FROM TRIPOLI. 


—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


“Tt is three months since the war was declared. Italy is 
complete master of the sea, enjoys every modern advantage of 
equipment, and has an army of 100,000 men in Tripoli, yet it 
occupies at present less than a twentieth part of the country 
and does not dare to leave the coast, where its troops are pro- 
tected by the guns of the war-ships, and-enter the desert, which 
is peopled by fiercely hostile Mussulmans. They have stumbled 
on a wasps’ nest. The annexation proclamation was ridiculous. 














THE PIONEERS OF CIVILIZATION IN 1912, 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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CAPTAIN LUX AND HIS 


ROUTE OF ESCAPE. 


Confined in the fortress seen on the hill at the extreme right, he sawed the bars of his window, slid down a rope to the ground, made his 
way through the village and across the bridge to the railroad station, and boarded the train for Paris. 











‘‘They are in a fine mess. With unstable finances at home, 
a costly campaign abroad, and no end in sight, Italian states- 
men certainly have their hands full.” 

The Paris Journal, which has hitherto had many kind words 
for the Italian enterprise in Tripoli, now reverses its position 
and declares that Italy should not only apologize to France 
for the seizure of the Manouba, but apologize to England for 
stopping British ships in the Red Sea, and other papers suggest 
an apology to Austria for stopping Austrian ships in the Adriatic. 





A MODERN VON TRENCK 


‘| AHE BARON VON TRENCK, who escaped from the 
prison fortress of Glatz in the time of Frederick the 
Great and left a rather Miinchhausen-like account of his 

exploits and adventures, has been eclipsed in our own time by 

Captain Lux, of the French Army Engingsy Corps. The Cap- 

tain was caught and condemned by the Gertign authorities asa 

military spy and confined in the.same old fortress of Silesia. 

His friends, by clever devices, sent ‘him saws, rope, money, and 

a railroad ticket. He cut the bars of his dungeon, lowered him- 

self by his rope, evaded the sentinel with singular address, and 

at the nearest station took the train for Paris, which he reached 
in safety. The press of Paris hail him as a hero—a man of 
courage, sang-froid, and great resourcefulness. The German 
editors, on the contrary, are equally chagrined at the ‘‘evasion”’ 
of this modern Von Trenck, altho they admit that France has 
reason to be proud of him. They congratulate themselves that 
no Germans were false to their country in helping a spy to get 
away. They even give him somewhat grudging praise at the 
expense of the English spy Trench, who showed no such bold- 
ness and skill. The keepers of the prison are, of course, blamed, 
but their laxity is laid to the sad disorganization of the Govern- 
ment, at least when the opposition papers dissect the case. Al- 
ternately bitter, angry, and sarcastic, the German editors con- 
ceal their vexation, or attempt to conceal it, in many ways. 

Thus we find the Conservative and Liberal-Conservative organs 

in a particularly irritable mood, and the Government mouth- 

piece, the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, thus speaks ironically of Lux 
as ‘the latest hero of France”’ 


“All the Parisian papers speak of the ‘courageous,’ ‘patri- 
otic,’ ‘heroic,’ and ‘genial’ Captain Lux. No epithet appears 
too'strong. The chauvinist and Germanophobe press naturally 
take the lead in this chorus of eulogy. France can not contain 
her joy in thinking how this exploit infuriates Germany.” 


The ‘‘thick-headed Germans,” notes the Liberal-Conserva- 


tive Neueste Nachrichten (Berlin), ‘‘who let the clever French- 
man so easily slip through their clumsy fingers, are now the 
object of French irony.”” To quote further: 


“Even tho no German was mixt up with this affair of the 
French officer, even if we are spared the shame of finding a 
traitor in our ranks, we must not consider ourselves entirely 
free from blame in the matter, especially as it is on all sides 
admitted. that we are hemmed in by a network of espionage.”’ 


A rather more liberal tone is taken by the Kreuz Zeitung 
(Berlin), organ of the Center, which remarks: 


‘After all, the French have a perfect right to rejoice over 
the Captain’s return. It is quite natural that the intelligence 
and energy of a French officer who was enabled to escape from 
a Prussian fortress and to reach Paris without being molested 
on the way should tickle the amour-propre of our neighbors.” 


The incident is more seriously taken to heart by the Taeg- 
liche Rundschau (Berlin), whose feelings are mixt, like those of 
Shylock when he exclaimed equally against the loss of ducats 
and daughter. Thus we read: 


‘We told you so; we are covered with ridicule. The French 
are not wrong in recalling the fact that it is we who will have 
to pay the costs, $2,000, of the prosecution of Captain Lux. 
That individual declares that he was not a prisoner on parole; 
he therefore could expect no favors. Nevertheless, we must 
admit that Captain Lux was a very superior personality to the 
Englishman Trench or any other foreign spy.” 


The guards of the fortress should be made an example of, 
asserts the Berlin Post, in which we find the following comment: 

‘That the watchmen of the fortress allowed themselves to 
be caught by a trick so ancient does not say much for the in- 
telligence of the officers in charge. Two measures must now be 
taken. These officers must be visited with an exemplary pun- 
ishment and in future spies must be condemned to hard labor.”’ 

The Conservative Reichsbote (Berlin); which is the favorite 
organ of the military circles, ridicules the Government and 
exclaims: 

‘*What a delightful epoch we live in, when such things are 
possible! It is clear that in our dear Germany the authorities, 
instead of cooperating, are more frequently at daggers drawn. 
We feel like objects of ridicule in the Lux affair, and should think 
the penalty of fortress imprisonment on the frontier should not 
be inflicted on foreign spies. They should be immured in the 
jails of the interior.” 

The Radical Morgen Post (Berlin) speaks in a tone of lofty 
dignity. It is natural that Frenchmen should rejoice over an 
officer’s escape from the Prussians, but— 


“Tt seems really extraordinary that the French Minister of 
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War should have formally received Mr. Lux and at the same time 
felicitated the French Captain in the presence of his comrades. 
This looks like a want of tact which we are sure will be recog- 
nized in Franee.’’—Translations made for Tur Literary DiGcest. 





PRESS OF INDIA ON THE KING'S 
CONCESSIONS 

ING GEORGE'S 

our issues for December 23 and January 6, shifting the 


concessions to India, noticed in 
capital from Caleutta to Delhi and revoking the parti- 
tion of Bengal, have shaken that land from one end to the other 
with the violence of a.tornado. The Hindu agitators have been 
thrown into raptures, and are singing hosannas to the man who 
has met the native demands for which East-Indians have been 
erying themselves hoarse for 
years on end—and _inciden- 
tally pitching a few bombs and 
British 
officials, and boycotting British 


firing a few shots at 


goods, by way of emphasizing 
The English offi- 
cials, however, as a rule, do 
not like to see the King-Em- 


their ideas. 





peror thus bending his knee 
to, the anarchists, while the 
European commercial com- 
munity rues the fact that the 
sovereign has disturbed their 
trade .equanimity by playing 
into the hands of the “ cranks” 
who, for imaginative reasons, 


have snatched the govern- 
ment honors from Calcutta 
and handed them over to 
Delhi. 


In order to realize the great- 
ness of the Hindu agitators’ 
triumph, one must read what 
Babu Motilal Ghose, editor of 
the Amrita Patrika 
(Caleutta) and regarded as 


Bazar 


one of the cleverest journalists 
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impossible task, and hence it was that the announcement of the 
modification of the partition had to be made by his Imperial 
Majesty. It was so settled a fact that the King-Emperor alone 
could unsettle it.’’ 


The mind of the Bengali writer is a complex machine, and we 
must read the following in order to know that the real reason 
why the native is gloating over the King’s grant is that no other 
Englishman can ever revoke it: 


‘*And need we point out the advantage of his Majesty him. 
self in this connection? If Lord Crewe had undone the Parti- 
tion measure, one of his Tory successors might have taken his 
revenge on him by reviving the blunder of Lord Curzon. But 
it is the King’s act, and therefore beyond the jurisdiction of any 
of his ministers to meddle with. Lord Morley counted without 
his host when he said that the Partition was a settled fact. But 
we can boldly assert that the union of the two Bengals effected 
by his Majesty himself is a 
settled fact which no earthly 
power can shake.”’ 


But while ‘‘this is the time 
of rejoicing’’ for the agitators, 
to use the writer’s expression, 
the British in India are not 
happy over the fact that the 
Liberal Ministry has made the 
King bend his knee to the 
Hindu clamorers. The corre- 
spondent of the Amalgamated 
Associated Press, wiring from 
Delhi to the papers in India 
soon after the announcement 
of the King’s boons, wrote suc- 
cinetly and forcibly: ‘‘I have 
reason to believe that the 
change is intensely unpopular 
among Bengal [British] offi- 
cials.””’ The Englishman (Cal- 
cutta), the organ of the Eng- 
lish in India, adds: 


“The European attitude 
toward the Partition has 
always been one of wonder at 
the pother that was made 


among the Bengalis, has to 
say about the opposition that 
faced the East-Indians who for 
nearly six years incessantly 


urged, by verbal projectiles 


oN  _ 


SOMETHING THE CAMERA MISSED. 
Natives adoring the vacant thrones at Delhi. 

After the King’s departure from the Durbar the crowd rushed to the spot 
where the King and Queen had sat, and prostrated themselves, kissing 
the steps trod by the royal feet. The scene was witnessed and caught 
in this sketch by Mr. Matania, the special artist of the London Sphere. 
It shows the remarkable effect of the King’s concessions on the Hindu mind. 





about it, and now that the 
two Bengals are to be reunited 
under a governor, we imagine 
that the European community 
will still wonder why, after 
the expense has been met and 
after the Bengalis had acqui- 





and picric-acid bombs and 
gunshots, that this measure, giving them the deepest umbrage, 


should be struck off the statute-book: 


‘Fancy the situation. The measure of the dismemberment 
of Bengal originated with one of the most brilliant Indian Vice- 
roys, who, it was thought at one time, would become the Prime 
Minister of the British Empire. It was maintained for five 
years by a Liberal Secretary of State who is regarded as one of 
the foremost statesmen of the age. It had the support of the 
entire English press, with the exception of a few, and of the 
whole body of the Anglo-Indian community, official and non- 
official. No Secretary of State, however influential and strong, 
would thus venture to undo a work which was so strenuously 
backed, practically by the bulk of Englishmen, both here and in 
the ruling country, and risk an almost universal opposition from 
his countrymen.”’ 


This writer lays it down as his settled opinion that in this cir- 
cumstance no one but the King-Emperor could have found the 
courage to meet the wishes of the East-Indian agitators. As 
he puts it: 


“The King-Emperor alone could perform such a practically 


esced in the settled fact, a 
change should have been made which will cause more expense, 
and for the time being a great deal of chaos in administration.” 


The real reason for this dissatisfaction is not dilated upon; 
but every one who knows the workings of the mind of the British 
official in India knows that he does not want to placate the Hindu 
agitator, lest it may weaken the alien’s authority over him, and 
may make him feel that, in order to press his reforms to a success- 
ful issue, all that he will have to do in the future will be to butcher 
a few Englishmen and boycott British goods. 

The grievances against the removal of the capital from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi—which is very unpopular with the English com- 
munity, almost wholly commercial—are thus summarized by 
the writer in The Englishman: 


“Tf the Government goes to Delhi, Caleutta will suffer finan- 
cially and commercially. It is true that she must still remain 
a great seaport, and that the trade in jute, coal, and tea will 
not be affected, but those who understand the railway war of 
recent years will see how with the Government located at Delhi 
and very accessible to the special pleadings of Bombay and 
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Karachi, a vast diversion of important traffic may result. The 
Caleutta winter season with its Viceregal Court and splendid 
functions will disappear, causing much loss to the commercial 
community.’’—Translations made jor Tue Literary DiaGest. 





AN AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR AN 
ENGLISH PEER 


EORGE MONTAGU BENNET, seventh earl of Tanker- 
(5 ville, scion of the old Northumberland family, is dis- 

gusted with the method of educating youth which ob- 
tains at the royal school of Eton. He has determined, therefore, 
to send his son, Lord Ossulston, who is now in his fifteenth year, 
to be educated in Boston, U. S. A. Lord 
Ossulston is to be known on this side of 
the water as plain Mr. Bennet, and his 
father is determined that he shall not be 
flattered and spoiled by sycophants and 
snobs. The Earl wishes his son to learn 
business, so as to be able to manage a large 
estate, for the Tankerville property comprizes 
about 31,000 acres. Speaking on this point 
the Earl remarked to a representative of the 
London Daily Mail: 


“As not one of the English public schools 
makes any attempt to teach anything about 
the administration of large estates I have 
decided to send him to a high-class American 
school, where, through his fellow scholars, 
he will imbibe the feeling for business and will 
be filled with a worthy ambition for work. 

‘American boys are trained with business 
instincts. And, then, their individualities 
are better developed than in England, 
where public-school boys are turned out 
after the pattern of the schoolmaster 
rather than after the pattern of the ‘mount’ 
—if I may use an ecclesiastical expression.” 


A writer who signs himself ‘ English- 
man”’ thus comments satirically on Lord Ossulston’s destiny: 


“A brief comparison will prove how good is the fortune that 
has overtaken this young gentleman. He will escape in a mo- 
ment from the shackles of an outworn medievalism. Had he 
stayed at Eton in a condition of slavery, he would have been 
compelled to study the Greek tongue, that infamous arrange- 
ment of cabalistic signs invented by Satan and nicely calculated 
to insure an evil life. Nothing really useful would have been 
permitted to approach his vexed brain.. Even in the strenu- 
ous pursuit of Greek iambies and Latin prose he would be taught 
the fatal lesson which no Etonian fails to learn, that work is a 
thing to be ashamed of.”’ 


Lord Tankerville also wishes his son to escape from the “‘at- 
mosphere of flattery and sycophaney,” and ‘‘ Englishman” 
writes on this point: 


“The unhappy boys who linger still by 
the wat’ry glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade, 

are brought up in the lap of an effete luxury. Eton has for cen- 
turies been a byword of effeminacy. Bedrooms furnished with 
the elegance which you would expect only in a Parisian hotel, a 
private bathroom for each of the little monsters, obsequious 
valets posted at every door, when the young gentlemen please 
to dress for dinner—these are the insidious means by which the 
strength and courage of England are undermined. And this is 
not all. A youngster with a title, as all the world knows, is 
‘kowtowed to by a sycophantic crowd of would-be aristocrats,’ 
a humiliation not easily to be borne. To such a vile pitch of 
snobbishness, in fact, is the worship of high station carried at 
Eton that every noble youth is foreed to prove his superiority 
by fagging for one who may be a mere commoner, and the head- 
Master joins in the conspiracy to worship his title by bending 
Over it switch in hand! 

- How, in such an atmosphere of syecophaney as this, can a 


99) 


free-born democrat grow to a wholesome maturity? 
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HE WILL GIVE HIS SON AN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


The Earl of Tankerville believes that 
in the United States boys’ individualities 
“are better developed than in England.”’ 
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Prof. Lewis Nathaniel Chase, now in England, gives the 
American side of this picture as follows: 


“It may be debatable whether Americans think less of rank 
and wealth, but, they surely do think more of personality. <A 
boy’s worth at school is calculated from his ability and clever- 
ness or personal charm, no matter whether he is the son of the 
poorest parents or the richest. For example, a boy or a man 
at school or college loses no social caste by doing manual work to 
earn money during his course. A boy, son of well-to-do parents, 
may say, ‘I want a bicycle or a pony,’ and his mother answers, 
‘Well, earn some money and get it’; and he will take a job libe 
selling papers or as a waiter, or any other work that offers.” 


The editor of The Daily Mail, in attempting to hold the bal- 
ance between Eton and Boston, has this to say with regard to 
the objects of an English public school—it 
is neither a knowledge-shop nor a business 
college, but a training-ground for character, 
and aims to give a healthy mind in a 
healthy body: 


“Tt may fail, and it does usually fail, to 
give us very learned men. It is clearly 
capable of very great improvement. Its 
concentration upon the classics is not indis- 
pensable nor is it so complete as its erities 
suppose. But it is no small achievement 
that it produces the British regimental 
officer, to whose fine qualities the German 
General Staff has paid the highest tribute, 
and the men who have made the British 
Empire what it is.” 





OPPOSITION TO THE LLOYD-GEORGE 
INSURANCE BILL—The bill for compulsory 
insurance of employees, with an enforced 
contribution by employers, and a fixt rate 
of fees for medical attendance on the in- 
sured, is meeting with strong discour- 
agement and opposition in England. The 
employers do not like being taxed for every 
person in their employment. Ladies shrink 
f-om collecting a monthly toll from their servants and dis- 
like no less to have virtually to raise their wages by ma- 
king a contribution to the insurance fund. Doctors decline to 
practise their profession under the rules and restrictions of an 
act of Parliament, and have protested and offered amendments 
to the bill, which thus amended would, they say, neither im- 
poverish them nor limit their professional liberty. All their 
protests have been in vain, and meeting after meeting has been 
held in all parts of the Kingdom and by all classes of the people 
concerned, to make strong demonstrations against the measure. 
Some employers have announced their intention of not paying 
wages or salary during the vacation of their employees and dur- 
ing any absences occasioned by si¢kness or any other cause. 
Some threaten actually to lower wages. According to the Lon- 
don Tablet, the doctors state in a resolution passed at a meeting 
and printed in a circular, that unless their demands are granted 
“without evasion or reservation, the profession will stand aside 
and let the Frankenstein of the Exchequer make what arrange- 
ments he can to galvanize into some likeness of life the legisla- 
tive monster he has created.”” The Tablet proceeds to say: 

‘‘Reports of similar meetings at which identical views were 
exprest are forthcoming from many parts of the country. Mean- 
while it is stated that an old-established firm of sewing-cotton 
manufacturers of Nottingham has declared that the additional 
burden thrown upon it by the Act would entail running at a 
loss unless wages were reduced. The Berkshire farmers, again, 
say that the cost of the Act to them will work out a shilling an 
acre. Such is the interest shown in the resistance on the part 
of servants that Lady Petre, who had intended to hold a meet- 
ing at the skating-rink at Thorndon Hall, near Brentwood, has 
been compelled, owing to the large number of applications, to 
postpone the meeting, in order that it may be held in one of 
the public halls in Brentwood.” 
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A DISEASE OF ALUMINUM 


LUMINUM is fast becoming such an important metal 
A in the industries and in domestic life that the discovery 
of a somewhat mysterious malady to which it is subject 


” 


is rather disquieting. This ‘‘disease,’’ which resembles in some 
respects that which attacks tin and causes it to deteriorate, 
has been recently studied and 
methods for its prevention have 
been suggested. There seems to 
be no cure—no way of repair- 
ing damage already sustained. 
These diseases of metals, like 
some of those that affect living 
organisms, appear to be due to 
chemical changes, but their 
origin is somewhat 
Electrical decomposition seems 
to play a part, according to a 
theory described by a contributor 
to La Nature (Paris, December 
23), who says: 


obscure. 


“The phenomenon was first 
described by Ducru, laboratory 
chief of the technical section of the Artillery Corps, who observed 
it in bowls and military camp utensils; the surface of the article 
attacked was furrowed with small fissures and covered with 
a grayish-black powder, formed of small particles of metal de- 
tached from the mass. At the end of some time, holes appear 
in the sides, showing, instead of the metal, a powdery mass. 
Mr. Henry Le Chatelier, taking up the study of the phenomenon, 
sought its causes and believed that he had been able to connect 
it with the ‘disease’ known [to the French] as ecrowissage [or 
hammer-disease], and noted by Cohen in tin. ...... 

“The sheets of aluminum observed had been obtained by cold 
rolling and then transformed into boilers, cooking-utensils, and 
other hollow vessels; on their surface could be found numerous 
corrosions and efflorescences, discontinuous, but mostly disposed 
in certain directions, straight on the flat bottoms of the vessels 
and curved on their sides, but always coincident with the direc- 
tion of the lamination. 

“‘Hence it has been possible to deduce a causal connection 
between the lamination of aluminum and its degradation. 

‘‘As for the composition of the efflorescences collected from 
the surfaces of the vessels attacked, chemical analysis reveals in 
them water, alumina, and lime.”’ 


in the laboratory 
it was found that its attacks were of two types, one of which 
consisted only in a rusting of the surface without destruction of 
the metal, while in the other there was actual corrosion, as de- 
seribed above. It was proved that the trouble arose neither from 
impurities in the metal nor from atmospheric influences. The 
sole important cause seems to be water, for immersion lasting 
several months always brought on an attack—the harmless kind 
if the water was chemically pure, the dangerous type if the water 
was drawn from the city supply. Plates hammered to hardness 
Further: 


In an attempt to reproduce the ‘‘disease”’ 


were attacked more readily. 


‘*As the result of their experiments the two German professors 
have formulated the following hypothesis: 

‘In consequence of the formation of layers [by hammering] 
two neighboring layers of the plate may assume different de- 
grees of hardness and also of 
electric tension, and in the 
presence of saline solutions 
these behave like two different 
metals in an electrolyte; the 
most hammered layer plays the 
part of a positive electrode and 
Joses its metal. 





ALUMINUM VESSEL ATTACKED BY THE DISEASE. 


As the surface is flat the corrosion is rectilinear. 





DISEASED ALUMINUM BAR UNHEATED. 


‘*But whatever may be the ultimate cause, the evil is certainly 
great. What is the remedy? We have seen that the infection 
ean affect only a metal that hos been thoroughly hammered 
and has been long in contact with ordinary town water. Two 
methods of treatment are thus possible. The first consists in 
doing away with the danger due to hammering, by a proper de- 
gree of reheating. Heyn has shown that when heated to 450°, 
a small bar of aluminum undergoes, even under prolonged ex- 
posure to water, only the mild 
attack of the ‘A’ type; on the 
other hand, a similar bar un- 
heated is strongly corroded. 
Here is an easy way to avoid the 
trouble. Unhappily it is to be 
feared that this powerful heat- 
ing makes the metal softer and 
more yielding. It might be 
sufficient and simpler to stop, 
when manufacturing the plates, 
at a degree of hardening that is 
less pronounced, preventing vio- 
lent attacks, while preserving 
all the mechanical qualities of 
the metal. 

‘The second method of treat- 
ment is to avoid contact with 
water. To dry all the objects 
with care whenever they are 
used is evidently impracticable, 
but it might be possible to cover the aluminum with a sufficiently 
impermeable varnish to ward off the fatal moisture.””—Trans- 
lation made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 





THE GUILTY DISHCLOTH—The dishcloth is the latest im- 
plement to be summoned to the bacteriological bar as a foe to 
man. Says Fannie Sprague Talbot in Good Health (Battle Creek, 
Mich., January): 


“In the first place, tho dishwashing is, in the homes of civil- 
ization, one of the most important of routine duties, the instance 
is rare wherein any special provision is made for cloths sacred 
to that purpose and that alone. Any old piece of cloth is 
snatched up and utilized from discarded sash-curtains and worn- 
out pillow-cases to torn underwear. This is made to do duty 
for glass, silver, china, granite, and ironware, immersed in water 
that in the early stages of each operation is sudsy and clean but 
becomes before the finish extremely dirty and greasy, until, 
black and stained and streaked, and too holey and threadbare 
for further use, it is consigned to the rag-bag or garbage-can, or 
is cremated in the fiery furnace. 

‘““Germs and microbes find dishcloths ideal for colonization 
purposes. They not only wax strong individually but also mul- 
tiply rapidly. And, be it known, there is class distinction even 
among the dirt families: there are disease-germs and there is 
plain dirt. And the first class is really worse than the second. 
Disease-germs find entrance in various ways: the hands, the 
water, and the dishes themselves. 

“From the general view-point, the best and only way is to 
keep on hand a supply of dishcloths, neatly hemmed, and ready 
for use, that they may be alternated and laundered like the other 
household supplies: towels, table-cloths, and napkins. Crash 
toweling makes ideal disheloths, and so does crash that has done 
duty for some time in kitchen towels. For glass and silverware 
nothing is nicer than discarded salt-bags unsewn and hemmed. 
For the heavy cooking-utensils, kettles, and frying-pans, the 
wire-mesh cloths are to be recommended. 

“The common custom is to wad up the dishcloth after use 
and lay it dripping with dirty, greasy water on the hanging dish- 
pan, there to remain until 
needed for another wielding. 
The hygienic way is to pass 
it through a clean suds and 
rinse- water, then scald and 
hang it up to dry thoroughly. 
Two days’ service for a dish- 
cloth is sufficient.” 
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METERS THAT ALMOST THINK 


r | \HE MAN in the middle of his evening’s reading whose 
light suddenly goes out because he has neglected to drop 
the needful quarter in the slot of his meter may feel that 

the machine is inhuman rather than ‘‘almost human.’”’ The 
latter phrase, however, is given to a 
group of ingenious electric meters by a 
writer in Popular Electricity (Chicago) 
and the quarter-in-the-slot machine is 
one of them. Some of these automatic 
devices draw curved lines on strips of 
paper telling the inquirer what a current 
has been doing, while others can be set, 
like alarm clocks, to shut off the cur- 
rent when it has done its required stint 
of work. 

An electric meter was originally 
simply a device to register either the 
amount of electric current flowing 
through it, or the ‘‘voltage’”’ of that 
current—its electrical pressure. Soon 
a power-meter, which measures watts— 
the product of quantity and pressure 
—was added, and then came all the 
modern extensions and improvements 
described in the article. We read: 


The attack on the curved side is in curved lines. 


‘“As soon as people began to sell 
electricity in large quantities it became apparent that the ‘flat- 
rate’ basis would never do. The watt-hour meter, which 
multiplies current and voltage and takes into consideration 
time as well, has taken its place. This type of meter is 
the most important, commercially, of all. To-day practically 
every consumer of electricity, from the huge manufacturing 
industry to the modest suburban bungalow-dweller, pays for it 
on the say-so of a watt-hour meter installed on the premises. 

‘‘In the tenement districts of some large cities there are pre- 
payment meters into which one can drop a quarter. When the 
quarter’s worth of current has been used up the lights go out, and 
you must either come across with another quarter or go to bed 
in the dark. The dropping of the coin closes the lighting cir- 
cuit, which is automatically reopened after a certain number of 
revolutions of the meter armature. 

‘“‘The watt-hour meter records only the total power which has 
passed through it. For some purposes, particularly in the power 
station, it is necessary to know also the fluctuation of current 
and voltage. This information is secured by recording meters 
which trace on a moving strip of paper a curve showing the vari- 
ation in voltage or current during the period. Others trace 
these records on a revolving paper dial, the scale of which is made 
up of concentric circles. Then there is the recording watt- 
meter which draws a curve between time and power. All these 
instruments are called graphic meters because they draw their 
records. 

“Besides these there are meters for measuring the frequency 
or cycles per second of alternating current, and meters for meas- 
uring the power-factor, which is the ratio of actual power to 
apparent power in three-phase circuits.” 


Electric meters may also measure temperature when con- 
nected to the two ends of a thermo-couple. This thermo- 
couple consists of plates of two metals which, when heated in 
contact with each other, set up an electric current. The cur- 
rent is proportional to the temperature rise, and so the scale of 
the meter is divided into degrees Fahrenheit instead of milli- 
amperes. With such a thermometer one may take the temper- 
ature of a fire without getting near it. Pyrometers [high-tem- 
perature thermometers] of this sort are used largely in foundries, 
smelters, and other places where molten metals must be worked 
at definite degrees of heat. To 
quote further: 

“But perhaps the most in- 


teresting of all electric meters 
are the ampere-hour meters. 
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These register the product of amperes and hours. Their great- 
est usefulness is in connection with storage batteries. The 
capacity of storage batteries is rated in ampere-hours and in 
charging them it is necessary to put in about 20 per cent. 
more current than you expect to take out. The ampere-hour 
meter for controlling battery-charging has a pointer which 
moves ‘around the face of a dial. You can set this pointer for 
the number of ampere-hours which you 
wish to give the battery. When this 
amount of current has passed into the 
battery the pointer on the meter makes 
a contact which opens the charging 
circuit. Thus the battery may be fully 
charged without attention and without 
danger of overcharging. 

“‘These meters are used on electric 
automobiles for indicating how much 
‘juice’ is left in the battery. Since 
the capacity of the battery grows less 
as the rate of discharge increases—that 
is, since a battery which will deliver 
ten amperes for ten hours will deliver 
twenty amperes for only four hours—a 
battery discharged at a high rate might 
be exhausted when the meter showed it 
still partially charged. To compensate 
for this a meter has been built which 
automatically speeds up on discharge 
as the rate increases. 

‘‘An important application of these 
meters is in electroplating silverware. 
This is done by immersing the article 
to be plated in a solution of silver salts, 
and passing electric current through 
it. The deposition cf silver is proportional to the amount of 
current passing, hence these meters are built to read in penny- 
weights of silver instead of in ampere-hours. By setting the 
meter at the number of pennyweights desired the articles can be 
left in the bath without attention. When the plating is finished 
the circuit is opened automatically and the operator notified by 
the ringing of a bell.” 





A MUSICAL ECHO—<A musical tone will, of course, be re- 
turned by an echo unmodified, or nearly so, but it is not often 
that we find echoes able to turn a simple noise into a musical 
sound. Such an echo, we are told, exists in the Greek Theater 
at the University of California, Berkeley, Cal. A sharp, sudden 
sound emitted at the center of the stage returns to the speaker 
as a musical tone of definite pitch, due to reflection successively 
against the steps of the semicircular audience space, which 
break up the sound and send it back as a series of noises so 
close together that they coalesce into a tone just as do the suc- 
cessive vibrations of a tuning-fork or a violin string. Says 
Science Abstracts (London), which derives its information from 
Science: 


‘“The Greek Theater at the University of California presents 
a pronounced musical echo, the conditions being especially 
favorable to the production of the phenomenon. The seats 
are made up of a series of large concrete steps that are semi- 
circular in shape and that rise regularly toward the back. If 
an observer generates a sharp sound in front of the stage at the 
center of the circles of steps, the sound passes out symmetrically 
and strikes the steps in perpendicular planes, and is refiected and 
diffracted back to the source of sound. The pulses of sound 
reflected from the successive steps follow each other regularly 
and thus set up a musical sound which is heard by the 
observer. 

“Tt occurred to the author [F. R. Watson] that the pitch 
of the sound might be determined by comparison with an 
adjustable Koenig fork and compared with the theoretical 
value deducible from the width of the steps and the tempera- 
ture at the time. The experi- 
mental value found was 226 
per second and the calculated 
value 227, the agreement be- 
ing closer than might have 
been expected.” 
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WHY THE ANCIENTS DID NOT INVENT 
PRINTING 


F IT HAD been worth their while, the ancients would have 
I invented printing, says a writer who has been looking into 
the subject. The use of type and presses failed to rouse 
the inventive genius of classic times, it appears, not because the 
ancients lacked the means or the brains, but because there was 
absolutely no commercial demand for printing. In fact, the 
close relation of commercial needs and stimuli to the develop- 
ment of scholarship and literature was never better illustrated 
than in this article on ‘‘The Lack of Printing in Antiquity,” 
contributed by Frederick Drew Bond to The Popular Science 
Monthly (New York). ‘‘To a Roman of the Empire,” says Mr. 
Bond, ‘‘a printing-press would have seemed a commercially 
useless contrivance.’’ The principle of movable type seems to 
have been known in remote antiquity. As he writes: 


‘*Among fragments from the Greco-Roman world which have 
come down to us, not a few imply the use of some sort of stamp- 
ing, or rudimentary printing. Seals and stamps bearing reverse 
legends are not infrequent, and, in 1908, the Italian Archeological 
Committee at work in Crete discovered a terra-cotta inscription 
whose letters had been imprest separately. According to 
Lacroix Cicero had at least the idea of movable type, for in 
arguing against the Epicurean conception of the world as formed 
by the chance concourse of atoms, he uses this curious line of 
reasoning: ‘Why not believe, also, that by throwing together, 
indiscriminately, innumerable forms of letters of the alphabet, 
either in gold or in any other substance, one can print on the 
ground, with these letters, the annals of Ennius?’ 

‘‘D’Israeli in his ‘Curiosities of Literature’ has a quaint 
passage in which he suggests that the Roman Senate, fearing 
the effects of printed books, prevented movable type from com- 
ing into use. Another suggestion is that of De Quincey, who 
expresses the view, which he states he derives from Archbishop 
Whately, that the reason the Romans did not use the press was 
not from lack of knowledge of movable type, but from lack of 
paper with which to make use of it. The ancients, as is well 
known, used not paper, but papyrus, on which to write. Shreds 
of this river plant . . . were split apart in long pieces, inter- 
woven with one another, and the whole then heavily prest till a 
smooth and polished surface suitable for writing was obtained. 

‘‘But tho lack of paper might have impeded the development 
of typography in antiquity, had its invention, otherwise, been 
feasible, this does not seem to have been the main cause account- 
ing for its absence. For, after the fall of Samareand in 704, the 
Saracens became acquainted with the manufacture of paper, and 
also, no doubt, learned of block-printing among the Chinese; 
yet printing did not appear in the ecalifates of Arabia or of 
Spain any more than it did among the Romans.” 


The story of the invention of printing shows clearly, Mr. Bond 
thinks, that without a strong money-making stimulus, the years 
of thought, labor, and expense necessary to make a business 
success of the art would not have been hazarded. This stimulus 
existed in the fifteenth century, but was lacking in ancient times. 
The first printers came on the scene at the beginnings of the 
Renaissance, when in Germany, where the awakening took a 
religious direction, there was a strong commercial demand for 
Bibles and works of devotion, which was not supplied by the 
manuscript output. 


‘*Moreover, eager readers for the literature of Greece and 
Rome and for the writings of the Church Fathers could be found 
in every European country touched by the early Renaissance. 
This antique and religious literature and the Bible, in the Vulgate 
and in translations, furnished the materials for the first printers 
till the controversies of the Reformation brought more grist to 
the mill. Between 1456 and 1478 the new art had been exer- 
cised in Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, France, Spain, and 
Seandinavia. By the beginning of the sixteenth century it is 
computed that 16,000 editions of books had been printed. 

“On the other hand, in the Roman Empire, the popular old 
books were already in sufficiently large manuscript circulation, 
and what there was of new material was amply eared for by the 
few publishing-houses of Alexandria and Rome. In the Roman 
Empire the demand either for new books or for new copies of the 
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old was too well supplied for inventor after inventor to take up 
some thirty-five years in perfecting movable type. It was the 
insight that the demand for more books would afford great gain 
if gratified which induced the long labors which ended in a 
practicable method of producing and using movable type. No 
such prospect existed in antiquity. Toa Roman of the Empire 
a printing-press would have seemed a commercially useless 
contrivance. 

““Whether, of course, fragmentary printing with some rude 
and easily produced sort of movable type, such as would be 
made of carved wood, ever occurred at all in ancient times can 
not be said. Not improbably, it did; the Cretan inscription, 
noticed above, had it been imprest on papyrus by ink, would 
have been an example of rudimentary typography. Possibly, 
for all we know, attempts of this sort, made for the amusement 
or for the novelty of the thing, may have occurred time and time 
again.” 





“SEEING” MOLECULES 


RIFLE BALL moves so fast that the eye can not fol- 
A low it, but we may see its effects in the perforated target 
or the shattered bulb. So, altho the molecules that 
constitute matter are too tiny and move about too swiftly to be 
caught by even the most powerful microscope, we may plainly 
see the effects that their motion produces in a cloud of sus- 
pended particles such as we find in an emulsion. The irregu- 
lar, spontaneous, and apparently perpetual motion of such par- 
ticles was long ago noted and given the name of ‘‘ Brownian 
movement.’’ According to H. Vigneron, who contributes to 
La Nature (Paris, December 2) an article entitled ‘The Proofs 
of Molecular Reality,’ this motion establishes beyond a doubt 
the existence of molecules and the fact of their continual mo- 
tion. The suspended particles are not themselves molecular, 
but they move because molecules are continually colliding with 
them. We read: 


“Tt is difficult to examine, under the microscope, a liquid 
preparation without observing that the suspended particles, 
instead of taking on a regular motion of ascent or descent, 
according to their density, are animated with a permanent 
movement, which is quite irregular. 

“Tf the particles are numerous, the whole field of the micro- 
scope seems in motion; there is a sort of creeping, of general 
shivering, which is a most striking spectacle. Each particle 
undergoes a series of displacements, difficult to describe because 
essentially irregular. They take place in all directions; the par- 
ticle goes, comes, stops, starts, rises, and falls without ever 
tending to remain at rest. The word ‘trembling’ gives the 
clearest idea of the observed appearances, but it is not a trem- 
bling in one place: the particle may in time traverse a consid- 
erable path. This is the Brownian movement, so called after 
the naturalist Brown who discovered it in 1827, who showed 
that it is not due to living organisms, and who also recognized 
that the suspended particles were more lively the smaller they 
were. 

“This phenomenon, long ignored, has been studied by Mr. 
Gony and more recently by Mr. J. Perrin, who has deduced from 
it interesting data regarding the constitution of matter. The 
work of these physicists has established, in the first place, that 
this movement is not due, as might be thought, to vibrations 
transmitted to the liquid, since it keeps up at night, in a cellar, 
in the country, as well as in a populous street where heavy 
trucks are passing. It exists even in the drops of water occluded 
in quartzose rocks that have been fixt in the mountains since 
remote geologic ages. All causes successively proposed for this 
perpetual motion have been found not to have much influence 
on it, and yet it is hard not to think that these particles reveal 
an internal agitation of the fluid with more exactness as they 
are smaller, ‘just as a cork follows the motion of the waves 
better than a large ship.’ ”’ 


Thus, whatever its cause, it is a property of fluids that they 
are always spontaneously in motion—the fact at the bottom 
of all so-called ‘“‘kinetie” or motion theories of matter. We 
can not see the moving molecules of which, on these theories, 
matter is made up, but we ean get an idea of their numbers and 
sizes indirectly, and the Brownian movement contributes to 
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this end. Perrin believes that the same laws which govern 
molecular motions apply also to those of suspended particles. 
The laws that govern gases have already been shown to hold 
good for solutions, and Perrin now extends them to emulsions 
—mixtures of liquids with very finely divided solids. 
further: 


We read 


‘**Molecular agitation, then, is the cause of the Brownian 
movements, and by measuring the density, the radius, and the 
concentration of the suspended particles at various points, the 
laws of gases give us the number of molecules in unit weight. 
It is remarkable that by this indirect method we obtain for this 
number 68 followed by 22 ciphers, while the theory of gases gives 
60 followed by 22 ciphers.” 

The same number, or one of the same order of magnitude, is 
obtained by other methods, so that, Mr. Vigneron thinks, it is 
now difficult or impossible to deny that some form of molecular 
hypothesis represents the facts. We shall never ‘‘see.”’ molecules, 
but we may be sure, he tells us, that they are there, just the same. 
—Translation made for Tue LireRARY DIGEST. 





IMPROVING COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


SERIOUS DRAWBACK to the success of all sys- 
A tems of color-photography has always been the im- 

possibility of striking off duplicate prints on paper. 
The best color-photographs are merely transparencies on glass 
which can not be duplicated. What commercial photographers 
would like is a special printing-paper that would give, on ex- 
posure to light, a positive color-print, just as is done in the case 
of ordinary black-and-white photography. Many experiment- 
ers have long sought such a paper in vain. Some have even 
asserted that it is impossible to get good results with a single 
paper and that it would be necessary to take two prints on dif- 
ferent papers and superpose them or make a composite of them. 
Now, however, we have a paper called ‘‘utocolor,” which its 
inventor, Dr. Smith, of Zurich, Switzerland, asserts will solve 
the problem. His results were obtained after a period of ex- 
perimentation lasting about ten years. The following descrip- 
tion and explanation are from Cosmos (Paris, December 16): 


“The anilin colors are not stable; under the action of light- 
rays they fade and finally disappear. But’ it is a remarkable 
peculiarity that we may arrest this fading-process by means 
of a screen of the same color as that which it is desired to pre- 
serve. Thus, a red screen allows all anilin colors to fade, except 
red, a green screen preserves only the green, ete. 

“It follows that if we expose to daylight, under a positive in 
colors, a special paper bearing anilin colors, these will fade, on 
the principle just described, in such a way as to leave an image 
reproducing the original in every particular. 

“The following facts about the new paper are taken from the 
Photo-Revue: 

“*The “‘utocolor”’ paper has a sensitive layer of gelatin base, 
in which have been incorporated various colors, together with a 
“sensitizer,’’ intended to make them more easily decomposable 
under the action of light. 

“*The sensitive layer is of a perfectly neutral grayish-black 
tint. 

“Tf we place a sheet of utocolor paper in contact with a 
chromotype [transparent color-photograph] in an ordinary print- 
ing-frame, and expose the whole to daylight, in a few seconds 
we see the black of. the paper thin out in certain regions and 
colors detach themselves gradually from the dark background. 
When the image is clearly defined, which requires about two hours 
of printing, the process is stopt and the fixing is begun. This 
fixing is intended to eliminate the sensitizer and thus give the 
colors more permanence. To prevent the action of the ultra- 
Violet rays, which act on all the colors without exception, it is 
lecessary to place in the printing-frame a yellow glass for the 
purpose of absorbing these radiations.’ 

“It may be seen that the operations are no more complicated 
than in ordinary photography. They consist simply of printing 
by daylight and fixing; nothing more simple could be imagined, 
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and every amateur who knows enough to print in black and - 
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white, can, with a positive on glass, made with an autochrome, 
an omnicolor, or a dioptichrome plate, obtain the desired num- 
ber of copies on paper.” 

From another article on this subject, contributed by G. 
Maresehal to La Nature (Paris, December 16), we learn that as 
early as 1881 Cros attempted to utilize in photography the well- 
known fact of the fading of anilin colors. He failed, because 
he did not discover a ‘‘sensitizer”’ to hasten this action and to 
facilitate its arrest by being removed. A sensitizer was dis- 
covered by Karl Worel about ten years ago; it was anethol. an 
anise-seed derivative, soluble in benzine, which could thus be 
used for fixing. Other similar substances were discovered by 
others, but none of these processes have been commercially suc- 
eessful. The utocolor thus employs no new principle, but is the 
outcome of years of patient experimentation to discover the 
best chemicals for practical use. The new papers give very bright 
colors, we are told, under stained glass; with autochrome plates 
they give tints less bright than the originals, so that the proof 
has the aspect of an old painting. Mr. Mareschal adds: 


“To become artistic, the process needs to receive some further 
improvements, but as it is it already gives very interesting re- 
sults and is worth trial, as it costs little in money or trouble.” 
—Translations made for THe LirERARY Diggst. 





MAN COMPETING WITH RADIUM 
| a PROPERTIES that we have been wondering at 


and labeling as almost miraculous in the new element 

radium are possest in small but measurable degree by 
the internal organs of our own bodies. Our brains are especially 
radio-active, the heart less so, and the kidneys still less. As our 
means of detecting radio-activity become more delicate, we are 
discovering it in more and more natural objects and substances. 
How do our organs acquire it? From the food we eat, or from 
the air we breathe? We do not know; but possibly the latter 
alternative is more probable, since the lungs are very radio- 
active. Says a writer in the Elektrotechnischer Anzeiger, as 
translated in The Scientific American Supplement (New York, 
January 6): 


‘“The tests of R. Werner and others have proved that ordi- 
nary physical bodies have an effect on photographie plates. As 
it was suspected that this might be due to radio-active action, 
Dr. Albert Caan, of Heidelberg, made extensive tests, investi- 
gating the radio-activity of the human organs, by means of the 
Bercker emanometer. 

‘This instrument gives account of every emanation and radio- 
active action, and consists in the main of a shaking-tank and 
an electric measuring-instrument connected with each other by 
a rubber tube and electric wires. The measuring-instrument is 
a Wulf wire electrometer connected to a 200-volt storage -bat- 
tery, and a powerful microscope through which readings are 
taken. Dr. Caan examined forty-one different organs, coming 
from twelve different persons, reducing about 100 grains of each 
organ to ashes, and placing it into the emanometer. In every 
ease he found the presence of a substance which made the air 
electrically conductive. Whether this substance is identical 
with radium can not be said with certainty.. But all indications 
point to the conclusion that the substance is radio-active. The 
activity of the brain is especially high, the heart and liver are 
less active, and the kidneys and spleen are almost entirely in- 
active; the lungs again show great activity. 

“Social position, calling, life, and the location from which 
individuals come have very little influence on the radio-activity 
of the organs. Increasing age increases the quantity of radio- 
active matter. Only afew cases have been investigated, so far, 
to find what difference health or disease makes in this connection, 
but it seems that diseased organs have a higher radio-activity. 

“As regards the origin of the radio-active substance seemingly 
present, this might come from the food and drink or else from 
the air inspired. Both hypotheses could be harmonized with 
the phenomenon of increasing radio-active substance with grow- 
ing age. No conclusion can as yet be reached as to the réle of 
radio-active stbstances in the vital activity of the cells of the 
human body.” 
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A PLAY WITHOUT WORDS 


r \HE IRISH PLAYERS were criticized for talking too 
much and acting too little; now a German company 
comes along presenting a play that is all action, with- 

out a word spoken from start to finish. Here are two ideals for 

the theater which will have to fight themselves out. The Ger- 
man ideal is pantomime carried to its highest expression, and 
the present vehicle is an Eastern story with a name—‘‘Su 
murun”’—that puzzles everybody to pronounce. It is an 
Arabian Nights tale, or near enough to one to serve the practical 








TROUBLE BREWING IN THE LITTLE THEATER IN THE BAZAAR. 


The Hunchback, who loveshis little dancer, plays the guitar to conceal his jealousy of The Sheik’s 
son, who comes wooing. The Black Slave looks calmly on at the impending tragedy. 


purpose of identification. But the great thing the piece teaches, 
as played on the “‘Casino”’ stage in New York, is “the enormous 
potentiality of varied and intelligent action in the revelation 
of motive and character, and as a substitute for explanatory 
speech.”” This is the judgment of the drama critic of the New 
York Evening Post, who, leaving out of consideration certain 
moments of exaggerated action, “‘especially when the represen- 
tation assumed the humors of the grotesque,” declares that 
‘there were many passages in which the play of feature and of 
limb was no more emphatic than it might be properly as the 
accompaniment of spoken dialog, and compared with it the few 
arbitrary and conventional motions of the great majority of 
modern actors in romantic parts seemed more than ever wooden, 
uninteresting, and unilluminative.”’ 

There is more to be taught about stage production than even 
this, for the man who devised the representation of ‘‘Sumurun” 
is Professor Reinhardt, one of the most radical of innovators. 
‘“‘Sumurun” has among its other “valuable object-lessons”’ ‘‘an 
illustration of what stage-management really means” and “‘ what 
striking scenic effects may be created by simple and inexpensive 
means, by skilled observance of form and color,” besides show- 
ing “‘how necessary perfection in detail is to the sustained vital- 


ity of the actual scene.” 
New York Sun is this: 


The story of the play given by the 


“In the highly colored action of this wordless drama there 
are the Oriental dreamer Nur-al-Din, sitting before his silk- 
shop in the bazaar awaiting the appearance of the woman whose 
beauty shall equal the ideal of his vision. It is when the beau- 
tiful girl whose name gives the play its title passes before his 
eyes and glances lovingly at him that the silk-merchant knows 
he has found the creature of his longings. She is, however, the 
slave of The Sheik, -who does not see his favorite’s glance at the 
man before his shop. 

“The love-affair that runs concurrently 
with that of the heroine exists between a 
dancer and The Hunchback, who is manager 
of the little theater in the bazaar. There is 
soon tragedy, however, in the fate of the 
hunchback showman, for he sees his fairest 
dancer making such eyes with the son of The 
Sheik that he is filled with despair, and in a 
minute of fury sells her to The Sheik for an 
addition to the interesting collection of human 
curios which he gathers so assiduously for his 
harem. -Then in despair at the wickedness 
of his deed the little Hunchback then and there 
takes poison. 

‘*But he does not die. So agitated is he 
that the deadly root sticks in his throat. 
But his dancer thinks he is as dead as he looks, 
so he goes into a sack which two faithful serv- 
ants of the silk-merechant carry into his shop. 
When the two realize its contents they hide 
away the body under the piles of silk. 

“It is the exquisite Swmurun who appears 
first to buy silks, but instead passes her time 
in gently grasping the hand of the merchant 
behind the rich textures which he shows to 
her. It is after Sumurun has thrown him 
ared rose that the merchant is so madly in 
love with her that he swoons at her feet, 
listens to the counsel of her maid, and allows 
himself to be hid in the box with the silks to be 
carried into the harem of The Sheik. There was 
already The Hunchbackrecovering from his poi- 
son, and the two were carried into the harem. 

‘‘The Hunchback is the tragic motive of 
the pantomime. When he appears there is 
always the air of death in the scene. It is he 
who leaves the silk-merchant in the harem 
‘surrounded by the women there who are taking delight out of 
the lovers and finds The Sheik with his beautiful dancer he sold 
away in a minute of wrath. 

“She is urging the son she loves to kill his father, who has 
bought her, but The Hunchback awakens The Sheik, who dis- 
patches his son with the Oriental swiftness of the tales of ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ while The Hunchback chokes the life out of his 
dancer and then hurries after The Sheik to kill him too, lest he 
interrupt the happiness of the silk-merchant with his Swmurun. 
But when the owner of the fair Sumurunis really dead, she and 
her lover are supposedly happy forever. 

‘In nine scenes this intrigue life in ancient Arabia is disclosed 
to the audience. These are the bazaar and the entrance to The 
Hunchback’s theater, the interior of this theater, the view of the 
palace of The Sheik, the shop of the silk-merchant, the way .to 
the palace of The Sheik, the harem, and then the sleeping-place 
of The Sheik, who is seen lying with the dancer by his side. All 
the episodes that the play contains were revealed to the audi- 
ence wholly in the manner of Reinhardt, which is a manner 
novel to our stage. Over the orchestra seats there stretched a 
bridge across which some of the characters made their entrance 
on the stage.” 


The Boston Transcript sent its critic to the metropolis to see 
the first production, and he writes thus glowingly: 


‘“Mere description can give no notion of the vigor, the frenzy, 
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the vitality, the vividness of this pantomime. The story is 
swift, the play of the actors swifter. Yet, through it all, you 
lose not a touch of reality, not a glimpse of the story. Partly 
it is the masterly management of the stage, partly the singular 
skill of the actors. The names of the players are German. No 
one can know them in America. But surely, within a few weeks 
many will know their impersonations. From the grave Sheik 
and the beautiful, dreamy young Nur-al-Din, they run vividly 
through all the host of minor figures, the Old, Old Woman, 
coarse, rollicking, faithful, the great, staring chief eunuch, the 
acrobatic, daringly knockabout attendant of Nur-al-Din, the 
skipping, flopping janitor of the bazaar, to the pitifully gro- 
tesque Hunchback and the Beautiful Slave of Fatal Enchantment. 
Miss Konstantin, who plays the latter, gave the New York stage 
last night the most vivid, vital impersonation of a woman of 
passion and joy and determination that it has seen in many a 
season. The swarthy beauty of her tight-lipped smile, the gleam 
of her teeth, the sudden furies on her brow, the alternations of 
joy and anger, made a notable picture. 

‘“The story that Mr. Freska has devised speaks for itself. It 
moves with a swiftness that carries everything before it and with 
dramatic and humorous complications that never confuse. It 
breathes of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ and nowhere so much as in 
its rough, boisterous, almost cruel humor. What with the act- 
ing and the skill of the librettist, ‘Sumurun’ never gives that 
impression of hushed silence that most pantomimes produce. 
Each instant of the play is like a natural silence that might fall 
between the words of the actors, when only a visible action can 
carry the real meaning of the scene. The few cries and gasps 
that intersperse the piece never tear 
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THE “BOY'S OWN BOOKS” OF TO-DAY 
sk MODERN BOY has become such a skeptic that 


the old-time ‘boys’ books’’ are no longer food for him. 
It is not so much the boy’s fault, we are assured, but 
is due to the fact that. his sophistication has grown along with 
the rest of the world’s. The world itself, says Mr. George 
Edgar in the London Daily Mail, ‘“‘has shrunk by virtue of its 
elaborate organization, and in the shrinkage it has cut away 
the power of the author to carry conviction to the mind of the 
boy.”” Mr. Edgar was led to this conclusion, so he tells us, by 
reading some forty recent books for boys, and they didn’t seem 
to him to have the ‘‘same flavor” as the old ones. ‘‘ Even ree- 
ognizing the difference of outlook, implied by the passing of 
years, I would hazard the opinion that tho there are many more 
boys’ books to-day than there were in my time, however sound 
and careful in craftsmanship, they are not so virile in their tone.” 
There seems ‘‘a schoolmasterish touch in many of them, and 
the purpose of the author seems to be a conscious desire to im- 
prove the boy.” Mr. Edgar goes on with a glance of regret 
upon the old-time type of hero: 
‘“The boys’ books to-day seem to be written with a purpose, 
and the purpose has a tendency to narrow the basis of the story. 
They do not now tell such thrilling stories of highwaymen. The 





you out of the atmosphere that has 
been woven, but only strengthen it.”’ 


The MacDowell Club in New York 
has among its agencies a committee 
who endeavor to do a work similar 
to that of the ‘‘drama leagues” in 
various American cities in ‘organ- 
izing’’ audiences for worthy plays. 
Previous to the first ‘night of “Su- 
murun,” this club held a conference 
at which various aspects of the art 
of this piece were discust. Richard 
Ordynski, who represents Professor 
Reinhardt in this production, said 
of his master: 


‘Reinhardt conceived the idea of 
producing in his theater a play with- 
out words, because he wished acting 
pure and simple to have full sway— 
to provide a wider field for the 
actor’s personality. He took from 
the actor his chief means of expres- 
sion and confined him to the art of 
mimicry and gesture; at the same 
time he freed him from the often 
hampering shackles of the text, and 
revealed what, in the actor’s art, is 
common to all times and all countries 
—showed its untrammeled native 
quality in its purest form. 

“The master’s motive for producing plays without words will 
clearly explain wherein he differs from the old Italian school of 
pantomime. The Italian pantomimist used gestures and mim- 
iery to supply the place of words. In Reinhardt’s play without 
words the actor expresses through his individuality, his bearing, 
his eyes, his action, his whole being, feelings which would other- 
wise need expression so powerful and pregnant as to be within 
the reach of only the greatest poets.” 


Hardly second to the much-spoken-of energy of Reinhardt 
himself is that of his right-hand man, Ordynski, says the New 
York Tribune: 


‘‘A rather interesting reflection on the audacious capacity for 
work of these two men is the fact that for the tremendous pro- 
duction of ‘Sumurun’ there is nothing existing in the way of a 
prompt-book, or written description of scenes and action. The 
whole thing down to its smallest detail lives merely in the 


’ 


memory of these two men.”’ 


THE 





MOMENT THAT PRECIPITATES TRAGEDY. 

Sumurun, the erstwhile favorite slave of The Sheik, is rejected in favor of the dancer bought in 
the bazaar. In the background stand The Sheik’s son and The Hunchback, who are to bring death 
upon The Sheik and his new slave. Gorgeous costumes are shown against simple backgrounds. 


sea, which gave old-time writers oceans of romance, seems to 
have dried up. I find also but a lukewarm interest in Indians 
and what I consider too much reticence in the use of the scalp- 
ing-knife. I fancy the truth of the matter is the world is get- 
ting too clever to rouse the boyish imagination or to permit 
writers who aim at satisfying it a sufficient scope. There are 
so many obvious things—matters of fact—a boy knows at five 
years of age, which prevent him from believing the stories other 
boys enjoyed thirty or forty years ago. The highwayman can 
no longer move for the railway and the telephone, to say noth- 
ing of the elaboration of the police system, which could pull him 
up before he had traveled five honest English miles. Wireless 
telegraphy, long-range gunnery, the policing of the high seas, 
and the establishment of civilization’s outposts in every corner 
of the world have combined to sweep away the pirate and even 
to make the open spaces in which he moved shrink until he can 
not get out of sight. 

‘‘By the same process the Indian has passed, too, We know 
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too much about the Indian; he is of a degenerate race, and wears 
our fathers’ second-hand top hats. Besides, we are accustomed 
to a closer view. The enterprise of such men as Colonel Cody 
and other great showpeople has brought the Indian to our very 
doors, and we no longer see him as the fierce savage of 
romance. 

* He is rather a simple-minded and untutored savage, demoral- 
ized or bewildered by our wearisome civilization. Boys, almost 
from the moment they cease to be babies, acquire the knowledge 
of these facts, and their appetites grow by what they feed on. It 
takes all the heart out of romance to try to make it side by side 
with the revelations of modern progress. Much of what Jules 
Verne has written must now appear the tritest commonplace 
when set side by side with the things we have achieved. Indeed, 
instead of being a boys’ writer, future centuries are more likely 
to regard him as an inspired prophet, very much as we look back 
and consider that estimable lady Mother Shipton.” 


The writer does not confide in us the fact that he is a profes- 
sional reviewer—which would be enough perhaps to make his 
new ‘pile of boys’ books” lose all their savor. We may suspect 
it when he regards himself with more or less self-pity as he some- 
what vainly tries to ‘capture again something of the spirit which 
animates that wonderful period of ten years which ends, for the 
most part, at the age of eighteen.’’ He sees the “bar, invisible, 
which prevents us going back and enjoying the thrills of the old 
enthusiasm.’’ More: 


““Much as I would like to re-create for myself the wonderful 
atmosphere a boy sets up when he believes all the books of ad- 
venture are true, and tho I deliberately try to hark back to that 
period, | am conscious that I have strayed into a forgotten world, 
and into a world I can never know again. Never again can [ 
imagine life holds for me a career of promise in the pleasant busi- 
ness of discovering uninhabited islands crowded with treasure. 
At one time I could see myself a cowboy on an unbroken mus- 
tang, with a revolver in either hand, shooting from a precarious 
seat with deadly aim. Alas! I now pay rates. The days when 
I would have eagerly sailed for the Spanish Main and filled my 
eraft with stolen treasure, tho its seuppers streamed with blood, 
have passed. When I am drawn toward the mighty deep I go 
prayerfully, and criticize the menu with an appraising eye. .‘ Yo 
ho and a bottle of rum’ and all the rest of the lilting chorus leaves 
me cold. Rum as the spirit of sanguinary nautical romance is 
an exploded ideal. 

‘One feeling is uppermost surveying literature for boys in the 
bulk. The mind of the boy does not change. He remains the 
same dear lad until the end of him, which wise and solemn people 
consider is his beginning. Odd to wonder, turning over the 
leaves, whether one is happier without a faith in highwaymen, 
or whether comfort is gathered by ceasing to believe in corsairs 
and cowboys. Pleasant enough to be back into the old atmos- 
phere full of historical heroes who are real, unknown islands still 
unplundered of their treasure, and Red Indians amply befeathered, 
their heads flauntingly inviting an occasional scalping.” 


’ 


The ‘‘giants” who wrote for the boys of the past have all 
shrunk to little people for Mr. Edgar—or is that ‘‘note,’’ too, 
an “illusion,” he wonders: 


*‘T look for books which indicate the giant of the boys’ story. 
In my boyhood we had fewer books, but they seemed to be 
bigger—not bigger in the toll of words, but in the manner of the 
telling. I recall looking upon G. A. Henty as a prince of story- 
tellers, with a pen like a chivalrous lance. I remember also how 
I walked the wilds with Mayne Reid through a long list of works, 
and how, even now, I still regret there was one book by him in 
a list of maybe thirty that I never read. Captain Marryat had 
another imposing list, and stamped himself upon the boyhood 
of my day. ‘Peter Simple’ and ‘Midshipman Easy’ are just as 
real in my memory as the first sight I had of soldiers in fine red 
coats drilling. Then there was Cooper, whose Indians were most 
eonvineing; ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ who was too practical for my 
liking, but became an amazing hero the moment Friday found 
the footprint, and R. L. S., whose ‘Treasure Island’ meant a 
debt I began to owe in boyhood that remains unpaid to this day. 
Yes—and Judge Hughes and his ‘Tom Brown’s School-days ’ 
—I lived to see him in the flesh—Judge Hughes, who was Tom 
Brown—trying petty debtors’.cases in a county court, with his 
wig nearly always askew, and still a gleam in his ever-smiling 
eye, These great writers have no successors.”? 
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EARNING-POWER OF YOUNG COLLEGE © 


MEN 
TT ise PUBLISHING and advertising should .rank as 


the best-paid occupations for young men five years out 
of college may surprize many eager youths now in the 
difficult throes of choosing a career. Whether the news will 
tend to overerowd this field of endeavor time will tell. But this 
discovery is the result of an inspection of the five years’ record 


of the Yale class of 1906, compiled by its secretary, Mr. Edwin + 


R. Embree. The results obtained, as we see them presented in 
The Yale Alumni Weekly (New Haven), ** are among the few sets 
of authentic figures reported anywhere in this country of the 
annual earnings of a representative class of men.’’ The figures, 
moreover, represent actual individual earnings, as ‘‘ the men were 
asked to exclude from their reported incomes any money received 
by family allowance or through inherited wealth.” Two-thirds 
of the membership of the class reported in response to the request 
of the secretary and showed that they ‘‘earned on an average 
$740 each the first year after graduation, $968 the second year, 
$1,286 the third year, $1,522 the fourth year, and $1,885 the 
fifth year.” He continues: 


‘Of interest almost equal to that in the general averages for 
the earnings of the whole class, is that in the average earnings of 
the men in the various occupations. Results from such occu- 
pation groupings show that for the last of the five years the 
advertisers and publishers have earned the most, an average of 
$3,600 each for the fifth year after graduation. Insurance 
agents, brokers, and government employees (including Army 
and Navy) have followed in order with an average of between 
$2,600 and $2,700. Then in the descending scale come real- 
estate dealers, manufacturers, and farmers, then bankers at 
$2,100, business men (mercantile) $1,950, social and religious 
workers $1,800, engineers $1,700, then school and college teach- 
ers and officials, musicians, lawyers, and journalists, with average 
incomes for the last of the five years descending from $1,500 to 
$1,150. Lowest of all in this scale are graduate students—not 
earners at all in the accepted sense of the term—who received 
an average of $370 during the fifth year after college graduation 
from fellowships, ete. Grouping these occupations under gen- 
eral related callings, the average earnings for the members of 
each occupation group for each of the five years is shown in the 
following table: 


OCCUPATION Istyk 2pyYR 3p YR 4TH YR STHYR 
Finance and Mercantile, including 
Advertisers, Publishers, Bank- 
ers, Brokers, Business Men, In- 
surance Agents, Manufacturers, 


and Real-estate Dealers....... $705 $1,061 $1,516 $1,931 $2,405 
Educational and Religious Work- 

Pa ee rar rs 1,110 = 1,085 1,236 1,328 1,514 
Farmers, Ranchmen, and For- 

SIS Sn th vets As ous Sasi niaioee ers ave 893 1,200 1,560 1,471 1,886 
NE Sata slen was so bisee he a 650 942 1,352 1,287 1,702 
Government Employees......... 850 860 1,165 1,575 2,650 
ee PS ee ee ee re eee 660 790 821 920 1,169 
SR oe has Seas niet meen ees 358 400 609 927 1,245 
OS ORE ee 750 1,100 1,450 1,700 1,350 
Graduate Students ............. 487 542 426 447 370 





Average for all occupations.. $740 $969 $1,287 $1,523 $1,885 








The figures here tabulated, thinks the writer, ‘‘may not show 
startingly large incomes,” but they ‘‘are, on the whole, reassur- 
ing to those who are pessimistic about the business ability of 
college graduates.’ Further: 


‘‘A characteristic feature is the low salaries at which prac- 
tically all the men seem to have started, and the quite regular 
and, on the whole, satisfactory manner in which the incomes 
have increased each year. The average age of the class of 1906 
at graduation was 22 years, 10 months, and 6 days. In the 
fifth year after graduation, therefore, the members of the class 
were, on the average, 27 years old. The fact that the average 
income for these young men of 27 years was nearly $1,900 in- 
dicates that a college education is at least not a preventive 
to one’s earning a competence. 

“This compilation of incomes for the class of 1906 is the first 
one conducted on so thorough a plan in any Yale class. In 
fact, it is almost unique in college-graduate statistics. Some 
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such figures have been compiled by a few classes of other col- 
leges. The Harvard Law School class of 1905, for instance, has 
compiled statistics showing that in 1907, two years after gradua- 
tion from law school and in general five years after graduation 
from eollege, some 163 members reported incomes averaging 
$1,188 per year. This is less than the average of $1,245 reported 
for the fifth year after graduation from college by 36 members 
of Yale 1906 practising law, and notably lower than the general 
average for all occupations of members of Yale 1906. The Har- 
vard Law School class of 1905 showed a remarkable increase in 
income in the succeeding three years, when in 1910, five years 
after law school and eight years after college, 151 men reported 
incomes averaging $2,616 for the year, an increase of 120 per 
cent. in annual incomes in the three-year period. 

‘‘The incomes of members of the class of ’'99 of Dartmouth 
College ten years after graduation were compiled and reported 
two years ago in Science. Of a class of 100 living members, in- 
come reports were received from 67 men, showing an average 
income for the tenth year after graduation of $2,097 per man. 
This figure, commented on as surprizingly large when the report 
was made in Science, is quite below what the average income of 
Yale 1906 may be expected to be after five more years, if the 
men’s incomes increase at anything like the rate which has 
seemed fairly constant for the first five years.” 





ORGAN-GRINDERS AND PRIMA DONNAS 
[= RECORDS of the London police courts for De- 


eember show that an organ-grinder was sentenced to a 

month’s imprisonment with hard labor for having at- 
tached to his organ a placard announcing that he had served 
in the Army under three monarchs and that he had a wife and 
children depending on him. The magistrate said that ‘‘by this 
sort of appeal the ordinary organ-grinder, who relied on the 
music to attract persons, was unfairly competed with.’’ No 
excuse was granted the man, since ‘‘it appeared that he had 
read newspaper reports relating to the subject.”” The oppor- 
tunity here is too good to be missed, if only the principle were 
carried into spheres beyond poor organ-grinders and made to 
attach to the whole confraternity of music-producers. Their 
only difference, of course, is in not wearing placards, but the 
judge’s charge does not mention the actual placard as constitu- 
ting an element in the offense. 

The dignity of the London Times does not allow it to go be- 
yond ‘‘an expression of pleasure at the assurance which [the 
case] gives that organ-grinders may be expected to understand 
principles of artistic ethics so much more fully than other and 
more ambitious musicians do.”’ The allusion to newspapers 
makes The Times ‘‘ pause and wonder whether the man’s mind 
may not have been corrupted by his reading.”” For— 


‘* As he is a musician it is possible that in an unlucky moment 
his eye wandered to a column headed ‘Musical Notes,’ and that 
there he read that the famous violinist who makes his appear- 
ance next week has not devoted his whole life to music, but 
is an excellent shot, a good fencer, and distinguished in a num- 
ber of other classes of sport; or he may have seen that the great- 
uncles of Mme. X, the well-known pianist, served their country 
in a number of valuable ways, or that the singer who so modestly 
appears as plain Mr. Y is in reality a baron. Possibly he 
chanced upon a statement of the money value of the jewelry 
possest by a brilliant operatic star. Any one of these things 
is to be seen every day, and seeing them, perhaps, the thought 
occurred to him: ‘Have I no attractions which may reinforce 
the half-dozen stale tunes which is all that the cylinder of my 
organ can produce?’ At any rate, he found two; one which 
would not have disgraced an astute concert agent, service under 
three monarchs, and another, a wife and children, which was 
hardly worthy of the mind which devised the first. 

‘“We may leave him to do his month, and consider the posi- 
tion of those artists who are not expected to have the enlighten- 
ment which should have saved him. Every newspaper office 
and every musical critic constantly receives such announcements 
as we have quoted. They are sent for publication by-agents 
on behalf of the artists, and their sole object is to create a pop- 
ular interest which the artistic gifts of the performers would not 
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be sufficient to create unaided. Moreover, the object of that 
interest is to induce people to pay money to the artist. It may 
be contended that every one has a right to create public interest 
in himself or herself by means of any qualification which he or 
she happens to possess. A man may doit by being a good sports- 
man as well as by being a good violinist; a woman by displaying 
her jewels as well as by singing E in alt. Often the jewels are 
prettier to watch than the E in alt is to hear. 

“‘So here we must draw a careful distinction between adver- 
tisement of what the artist offers to the public and what he or 
she merely puts forward as a bait to catch the public’s senti- 
mentality, its snobbery, or its patriotism. The lady who dis- 








NO NEED OF WORDS HERE. 


A scene from ** Sumurun.”’ 


Nur-al-Din having been brought into the harem, like Falstaff, 
in a clothes box, now wins Sumurun, his heart’s desire. 


plays her jewels as well as her voice does give her patrons addi- 
tional value for their money. The man who brags, or lets his 
agent brag, of his prowess as a sportsman does not propose to 
give an exhibition of that prowess; he is merely dragging in 
irrelevancies in the hope that they will catch the pence or the 
shillings of the public, as the organ-grinder did.” 


If the sareasm is not as keen as it might be, the moral is none 
the less weighty, for The Times clearly sees that ‘‘at the present 
day artists, critics, and the general public are all too much the 
victims of the personal attitude toward music.’’ Thus: 


“The specious talk about ‘temperament’ has led us to an 
impasse from which there is only one way of extricating ourselves. 
It has brought . . . an almost ceaseless round of concerts 
without one feature capable of helping to widen the popular 
appreciation of music for its own sake. ... The only way 
out is to think less of the musician and more of the music. 
There will be some hope of recovery when performers under- 
stand that their only claim to attention rests upon their capacity 
to add something to the artistic enjoyment of their hearers, 
and when audiences go to concerts, not to shout hysterically 
in praise of the individuals who appear on the platform, but to 
hear what the music has to say to them. This may seem too 
much to expect; but without such a drastic change of attitude 
we necessarily pass a sentence of imprisonment with hard labor 
upon ourselves from which we can only escape by ‘relying on 
the musie.’ ”’ 








[=] RELIGION AND SOCIAL. SERVICE @] 





A POLICE-COURT 


r \HERE IS A RECORD of 1,500 girls who have been 
brought before the magistrates’ courts in New York, 
who, but for the probation officer, Miss Alice C. Smith, 

might be numbered among those of the lost. They are girls 
who had ‘‘departed by one step, and perhaps by many, from 
the narrow way’’; but they were in sore need of being “moth- 
ered,” and Miss Smith was the mother-into whose keeping they 
were committed. This is the ten-years’ record of the woman 
who has earned the picturesque titles of ‘The Angel Policeman,” 
“The Friend of the Fallen,” ‘‘The Torehlight of Jefferson Mar- 
ket Cavern.”’ The latter title lo- 
eates the field of her activities. 
The Jefferson Market court, says 
Miss Ada Patterson, in The Con- 
tinent (Chicago), is “the one spot 
in the world where only women’s 
offenses are considered and where 
the sessions are held at night.” 
Many who come before the bar 
are not old, but first offenders. 
Most of the accused are young— 
many scarcely over school age. 
“The woman who stands always 
within hearing of every word ut- 
tered in the case by the cowering 
accused, by the witnesses, and by 
his honor, is tall, soft-eyed, and 
fresh-cheeked, her silver hair worn 
in rippling bands above a full fore- 
head as free of lines as her thoughts 
are free of self.”” Her appointment 
was due to one of our millionaire 
philanthropists,! as the writer tells 
the story: : 

‘“‘Every great builder knows the 
value of hope as the corner-stone 
of an edifice, whether it be of a 
character, of a fortune, or an em- "Photograph by Alice Boughton, ; 
pire. John D. Rockefeller, builder ee a 
after his own fashion, knew this 


stately woman with the serene face 
who sat every Sunday in a rear 
pew of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, and who was a settle- 
ment-worker of the West Side Neighborhood House at Fiftieth 
Street and Tenth Avenue, which was built by Mr. Rockefeller. 
Ten years ago, when probation officers became a feature of the 
police courts of New York, and their salaries were problematic, 
Mr. Rockefeller wrote the police department, saying: 

“**TIn view of her admirable qualifications for the work of 
probation officer, I gladly make myself responsible for the salary 
of Miss Alice C. Smith.’ 

“‘Miss Smith was appointed, and until the city had definitely 
arranged for the remuneration of its probation officers, their 
work having passed from the experimental stage into that of 
assured success, Mr. Rockefeller’s monthly checks for Miss 
Smith’s salary were handed her by W. S. Richardson, teacher 
of a Bible class in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church.” 


It is fortunate for the young offender that the points of view 
taken by Miss Smith and by the ordinary cynical magistrate 
are at different poles: 


‘‘T had heard a venerable magistrate say to a weeping girl 
whose swollen face bore traces of refined beauty: ‘There is only 
one end for you. Yours is the old story Sixth Avenue, 
then the Bowery, then Chinatown, then the Potter’s field.’ The 
girl had burst into sobs and was led out of the court-room by a 
parent who lived upon the profits of her degraded life. 








: ast Who stands by when the wayward girl finds herself cotvenaet 
value. He recognized it in the by the Jefferson Market police judge, and takes her “on pro- 


bation ”’ for a life of usefulness and cleanliness. 


“"TORCHLIGHT.” 


“Did Miss Smith agree with the magistrate that this’ case 
was hopeless? Not at all. ‘His honor [said Miss Smith] was 
showing her the end if she continued in the life. He wanted 
the father to consent to send her to an institution where she 
could receive the discipline she had not had at home. If you 


could see the slovenly homes from which some of these girls’ 


come you would understand that they are far better off in an 
institution. Certainly this girl has a chanee. If she isn’t 
willing to go to an institution or come under my eare this year 
she may be next. Twelve months more of learning and suffer- 
ing will teach her much, and I believe the chances for reforma- 
tion are great before twenty-five. At any age they are always 
equal to the chances for failure. 
‘In the case of this girl, Marilla, 
an institution would have disci- 
plined her more wisely than her 
mother had done. If she had been 
placed in my care I would have 
found a home for her in one of the 
good, clean boarding-houses for 
girls, where they are taught neat- 
ness of person and a new view- 
point of life. I would have no 
trouble in interesting some philan- 
thropie friend with money in her 
ease and in getting money from 
such a source to pay her board 
until she had been fitted to pay it 
herself. As soon as she could pay 
it herself we would let her do so, 
for it isa great mistake to weaken 
a character by allowing it to lean 
after it is able to walk alone. 
Offer your aid over the rough 
places; then encourage them to ex- 
ercise their own strength. I would 
have talked with her, not telling 
her what she must do, but finding 
out what she could do best. This 
is an age of specialization, and we 
all know that we do best what we 
like best to do. Then I would 
have placed her in the Manhattan 
Trade Schools, where she would be 
taught to do something well—umil- 
linery, dressmaking, perhaps, or 
SMITH, shirt- waist making. It usually 
takes six months to learn one of 
these trades thoroughly, tho some 
girls learn them sooner. And after 
they are prepared for work the 
school secures them a place at a living wage, say $9 a week. 
After a while they may work up to $15 a week or more.’ ”’ 


Miss Smith, we are told, “ 
raises them to their feet.” 
smiles and says, 


doesn’t sob with the fallen; she 
She doesn’t say ‘Poor thing!’ but 
“Let us talk it over and find out what can be 
done.” Fifty out of every hundred she believes can be saved. 
We read: 


‘“With 1,500 women saved through her agency, Miss Smith has 
earned the right to the serenely confident spirit that shines in 
her eyes, soul weather that grows of strength and peace. She 
visits homes whose mistresses greet her as a mother, or as a 
most valued friend. No one save the mistress of the happy 
home, and often the master to whom his wife has confided the 
secret, knows that the good wife and mother was once one of this 
distinguished-looking woman’s ‘charges,’ that the woman of so 
rare distinction, of so quiet manner and lovely face, is the ‘angel 
policeman,’ who bears the torch of hope every night from eight 
to three o’clock within Jefferson Market’s cold, gray walls. 

“One of these charges of hers is to-day conspicuous in the 
social and philanthropic life of New York. At eighteen she was 
an inmate of a reformatory institution. When a man of excel- 
lent character and high commercial position asked her to marry 
him she took him to visit the institution and presented him to 
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the superintendent. Her after-life she determined should be 
builded upon no shifting sands of dishonesty. 

“ Another of nearly equal pdsition has been a happy wife for 
eight years. Nearly innumerable are the instances of girls who 
have been led back by that strong yet tender hand into the.safe 
path of the honest self-support and serious purpose that mean 
high living. 

“By practical means she has always accomplished these 
reformations. : 

“Six years ago there were few boarding-places for working girls 
in the metropolis that were without the insti- 
tutional flavor, repellent to many natures. 
Now they are semi-legion. 

‘By impressing upon‘them the great need 
of boarding-houses where girls can live com- 
fortably for $3 or $4 a week, and where they 
ean receive men callers in a reception or sit- 
ting-room instead of wandering the streets or 
sitting in the parks with them, so assuring 
reasonable hours and right conduct, Miss 
Smith has induced persons, chiefly women, 
among them Miss Virginia Potter, niece of the 
late Bishop H. C. Potter, and Miss Grace 
Dodge, wisely benevolent, to furnish funds for 
the building of such boarding-houses, chief of 
which is Trowmarte Inn, and which are grad- 
ually brought to the point of self-support.”’ 


It is the “economic”’ cause of sin that Miss 
Smith sees as the chief agency for the produc- 
tion of her ‘‘eases.”” She says earnestly: 


“Girls can’t live on the $4 or $5 a week so 
many are paid in this city. Figure it out 
yourself. Think what it will cost for board, 
for laundry, for clothes, for carfare, for inci- 
dentals, for occasional illness. Many of the 
girls who try to live on such wage come from 
the country. They are amazed, discouraged. 
They meet a girl who persuades them to try 
her sort of life. They become first offenders. 
We can save them if we correct the condition 
that brought about their fall, help to train 
them to greater efficiency and higher salary. 
Cheerless homes are one of the lesser causes. 
Desertion of wives by shiftless or evil hus- 
bands is another. But nearly always it is the economic prob- 
lem. Solve that by higher wages and good boarding-houses at: 
a fair rate, and the evil will be lessened, will almost disappear.”’ 





“DON'TS” FOR YOUNG MEN—The ‘“Don’ts”’ series of 
prohibitions hitherto published have usually aimed at correct- 
ing social solecisms; but a ministér of Brockton, Mass., the Rev. 
Dr. A. Marion Hyde, invents some that have a more serious 
purpose. They reach us by the somewhat roundabout way of 
the London Daily Mail: 


‘‘Don’t speak of an old gentleman or an old woman. Fathers 
and mothers are a necessary evil in the present system of things. 
They have spoken respectfully of you when outsiders could not 
see anything on which they could hang a compliment. 

‘‘Don’t give all your attention to your education in sport. 
It is not sufficient training for life. 

‘*Don’t invest your five cents in a glass of beer and then criti- 
cize the other fellow who invested his in the savings-bank. 

‘Don’t expend the money of your tailor or laundress in guinea 
opera-seats or 8s. theater tickets. - The tailor and the laundress 
may prefer to spend their earnings in some other way. 

‘Don’t try to ‘get rich quick.’ Smarter men than you have 
tried it and lost all they had. 

“Don’t wrong a woman. Every woman is some mother’s 
daughter. The white life you ask from your mother’s daughter 
you have no right to take from the daughter of another. 

‘‘Don’t defile your tongue with profane and vulgar speech, 
revealing your ignorance and showing the coarseness of your soul. 

“Don’t think you have sounded all the ocean of truth when 
you have let out all your little line in the ocean on whose shore 
Newton gathered only a few pebbles. It can never be all in 
your little tin cup. 

‘Don’t be a stranger at the church. Your father’s old pew 
looks lonesome without you.” 





JAMES B. REYNOLDS, 


Who thinks the churches should 
recognize the fact that ‘‘ there is no 
loneliness more awful than that of 
the young man unacquainted in a 
crowded city’ and find a remedy. 
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THE PERIL OF CITY LONELINESS 


HE WORST MENACE in the city’s remorseless con- 
spiracy against the young men and women who have 
their own way to make within its gates, is the dreary 
loneliness of its teeming streets, according to Mr. James B. 
Reynolds. And Mr. Reynolds, explains Edward Marshall, 
whose interview with him appears in the New York Times, 
“‘knows whereof he speaks,” for he is an as- 
sistant district attorney in New York City, 
has been active of late in the crusade against 
‘‘white slavery,’’ and has an enviable record 
as “a worker at the task of actual social 
reform.” With the city-born, this ‘‘con- 
spiracy,” says Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘starts to sap 
youth in the very chamber of birth through 
darkness and bad air,’’ while “with the 
country-born who come to town, its first attack 
is usually on morals.’’ The speaker then 
takes up the case of the country boy who 
comes to New York: 


“He gets respectable employment, we will 
say, without much difficulty. But—his wages 
only give him money with which to rent a 
eold and cheerless room in some cheap board- 
ing-house, which probably contains no parlor 
where he ean spend his evenings and make 
friends. 

“Humanity is sociable, this country boy 
with all the rest of it. He goes into the street 
to seek society because he can not find it 
elsewhere half so easily. He is filled with the 
strong social impulse. The only woman there 
who speaks to .him is the bad woman, the. 
only place where he can meet other boys and 
men is the saloon.” 


Of course, there are the Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
“‘and he will be wise if he goes there,” but 
even this ‘‘does not give him the feminine 
society for which every normal boy has a longing’”—a long- 
ing which “will be gratified in some form.” The easiest 
amusement he ean find is in the moving-picture theater. Here 
‘he can get entertainment at a price he can afford to pay, and 
perhaps pick up acquaintances who are not immoral.’”’ And 
Mr. Reynolds has a good word to say for the moving-picture 
shows, which have many educational films, generally “enter- 
tain without suggestiveness,’’ and which have taken the place 
of so many of the infinitely worse low-priced burlesque shows. 
But after the moving-picture show and the Y. M. C. A., asks 
Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘ what else is open to the boy?’ and he replies: 


‘*One word will answer that: saloons—or else the street and 
nothing but the street. The society available in the street is 
of no uncertain quality. The boy who, unable to find other 
recreations—and recreation of some sort is quite as necessary 
as food—turns to the street for his amusement, thus thrusts 
himself into the baldest of temptations, not only the tempta- 
tion to associate with women of loose character, but that of 
gambling, and, above all, that of the saloon. There are more 
young men in the saloons of New York City every Saturday 
night than are found in all the churches put together on Sunday 
mornings. 

“The new-come boy, or the boy new-thrust alone into the 
city world, meets men in the saloons who are not good company 
for him. There he sees intoxication, is thrown in contact with 
the touts for gambling-houses, hears vile language, acquires a 
taste for liquor, and satisfies his longing for feminine society 
by acquaintance with women at the tables of rear rooms. 

“Tt is the saloon’s social atmosphere which tempts; we call 
saloons the ‘poor men’s clubs’; they are the clubs, as well, of 
young men new-come from the country. It must be the boy of 
pretty strong enthusiasms who encounters these influences un- 
scathed; strong enthusiasms can preserve him where even char- 
acter may fail. The youth thus forced to the saloons for his 
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CHARLES 8. WARD, 


Who led the London campaign 
for half a million. 


A MONEY CLGG@K IN LONDON. U 


This dial was one of six posted in different parts of the city to 
- record the progress of the collections. 


J. J. VIRGO, 


Secretary of London’: 
¥. M.@. A. 


AGENCIES IN LONDON’S CAMPAIGN TO RAISE £100,000 FOR THE Y.M.C. A. 


society does more than achieve bad habits, for he loses good 
ones through lack of all association with good women, and he 
loses inspiration, too.” 


‘*How about the city church?”’ Mr. Reynolds was asked: 


‘‘Some churches furnish rational, attractive amusements for 
young men, and thus keep them off the street, out of the saloons, 
and under good influences, but many of them fail to supply 
any adequate social life for their young people. In such enter- 
tainment as they offer to young people the two sexes are care- 
fully segregated. 

“There are, in the whole city, a few churches which give 
dances, offering young men and women a natural opportunity 
to meet and get acquainted pleasantly. These undoubtedly do 
good. But I wish more of our churches understood that there 
is no loneliness more awful than that of the young man unac- 
quainted in a crowded city—it amounts to actual suffering. 

‘*The solitude of him who, tho living in New York’s crowded 
center, still has no friends, is, possibly, the worst solitude of 
all. It is harder, possibly, for the young man than it is for the 
young woman, at least it is more dangerous, for it is a simpler 
matter for the boy to pass through saloon doors and into other 
deleterious influences. This is New York’s great menace to 
young men, this loneliness.”’ 





LONDON NOT “HUSTLED” INTO PAYING 


MERICAN HUSTLE was not sufficient to make the citi- 
rN zens of London come down in twelve days with £100,000 
to aid the work of the Y. M.C. A. there. Perhaps it is 
because they don’t like to be hustled, especially by an American, 
and are taking their own time. One of the twelve-day cam- 
paigns that have been effective in this country and Canada 
was begun in London on January 10, under the leadership 
of Mr. Charles S. Ward of New York, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. When the twelve days expired they were still £30,000 short 
of the desired goal; but it is said the efforts will be continued 
until the amount is raised. So far the campaign has been really 
educational, says Mr: Ward, as a London dispatch to the New 
York Times reports him. Thus: 


“It has taken so much time to overcome the deep-seated 
antipathy to the Association’s work in London in recent years 
on account of its narrowness, that the time set for collecting the 
money was not long enough. Another reason is that most of 
the wealthy people are away from England, but it is universally 
agreed here that one achievement of the campaign has been 
the presenting to England of the broad ideas of the modern 
Association. 

“You can say that there is no difference between the people 
of England and those of America in the matter of generosity. 


The difference is with the Association. It has been the greatest 
educational campaign with which I have ever been connected.” 


The same dispatch has it that, when failure was apparent, 
Mr. J. P. Morgan was appealed to to save the day. ‘Mr. 
Morgan politely but firmly declined, saying he had enough to do 
to look after the needs of his own country.”’ Lord Strathcona of 
Canada made a similar reply, with the addition: ‘‘ London ought 
to be ashamed of itself if it could not raise a million pounds 
for such an object.’””’ The Christian World (London) reports as 
follows the opening meeting and the first steps taken, with an 
incidental view of the organizer: 


“Mr. °C. S. Ward, the American inventor of ‘rapid cam- 
paigns,’ was introduced by Mr. R. Arbuthnot (chairman of 
committee). Mr. Arbuthnot is a business man who had little 
faith in the scheme until he began to help in it. The whole- 
hearted support of the press was the first of several surprizes. 
He explained the scheme, and read letters backing it up from 
the Prime Minister and Earl Grey; later, a hearty message 
from President Taft was read. Mr. C.S. Ward rather surprized 
‘strangers by his mild and quiet manner of speech. He is not 
the sort of man that one imagines an American organizer to be. 
But, to borrow a Barrie phrase, he has ‘the £100,000 look.’ 
Calmly confident, he described the rapid-campaign triumphs 
in America and Canada, making it clear that business men like 
the brisk method and admire the earnestness of the teamsmen. 
There would be no begging, no public meetings, no catehpenny 
methods. They would simply ask London men to invest their 
money in the best manhood. After a few words by Mr. J. J. 
Virgo, general secretary of the Central Association, and ‘the 
liveliest Britisher I know,’ according to Mr. Ward, an interesting 
task was begun. This was the selection by the ‘captains’ of 
the teams of the men they wished to ask for gifts. There was a 
very long list of ‘possibles,’ but eventually each team found 
itself with its twelve days’ work lying straight and clear before it. 

“‘On Monday morning the battle began. After a hard morn- 
ing’s work the captains and teams met for luncheon in the New 
Court of the Guildhall, which has been placed at their disposal 
as headquarters for the period of the campaign. Earl Grey 
delighted the workers by being present and giving a fine address 
in praise of the Y. M. C. A. There was great excitement when 
the captains handed in their first gains. The excellent total 
result was £8,773, of which £5,268 was personally collected, and 
£3,505 given as special contributions, e.g., £1,000 from Lord 
Kinnaird, £1,400 from ‘Mr. and Mrs. A.,’ £500 from Mr. 
A. W. Young. Amusing experiences were exchanged by the 
collectors. One gentleman had given a check because the 
new building had such a fine gymnasium; another refused 
because the athletic side was overdeveloped. Some shook their 
heads and blamed the super-tax, while others, less well off, 
gave good sums as thank-offerings for what the Y. M. C. A. 
had done for their boys. Peers, M.P.s, doctors, and business 
men of every kind are on the captains’ lists. The captains are 
all men with wide friendships or business connections—a useful 
thing in itself.” 
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WILLIAM MORRIS’ COLLECTED 
WRITINGS 

Morris, William, The Collected Works of, with 
introductions by his daughter, May Morris. Vols. 
I-VIII. Londonand New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1910. 

The name of William Morris may sug- 
gest various things to various people; to 
some it may recall ‘‘The Earthly Para- 
dise,”’ to others stained glass, wall-papers, 
or Socialism. His writings now in course 
of publication will present the vast literary 
product of a tireless worker. The promise 
of the twenty-four volumes indicates the 
unflagging energy of the man who left so 
large a legacy to the world of letters in ad- 
dition to what he achieved in the 


work, ‘‘The Defense of Guinevere’’ and 
other poems, the ‘‘broken pictures of a 
strange, beautiful dream,” called ‘‘The 
Hollow Land.” 

It is the period of the Red Lion Square 
days, when the Morris and Burne-Jones 
families lived a sort of copartnership, and 
the experiments in furniture-making and 
decorating gave rise to the famous firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Company. 
Such matter furnishes the first volume, 
while all of the second is devoted to ‘‘The 
Life and Death of Jason.”” Ten years had 
intervened between these two considerable 
literary works, but the work of the firm 
claimed most of this time when ‘‘every- 





more than a quarter of an hour for food. 
The entire work was completed between 
1865 and 1870. It was at first proposed to 
produce the work in one folio volume with 
woodcuts from designs by Burne-Jones, of 
which there were to be two or three hun- 
dred. The scheme was not wholly carried 
out, tho Burne-Jones did actually make 
some hundred or more designs and many 
of these were cut in wood by Morris 
himself. The four volumes of ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’’ contain beautiful impressions 
from some of these blocks, and give an 
adequate idea of the original issue. 
A distinctly definite impression of the 
personality of the editor is conveyed in the 
introductions to these volumes. 





fine arts and in the realm of social 
resorm. 

It is not yet time to say where 
his enduring monument was set up; 
but certainly these beautiful vol- 
umes will help, if help is needed, to 
give his measure in literary history. 
Beauty of printing can hardly be 
surpassed, but such is a necessary 
tribute to one who was _ himself 
a printer. The illustrations, sparse 
but exquisite, reproducing rare and 
intimate work of his friends Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti, show the skilful 
processes of Mr. Emery Walker. 
Other features there are, necessary 
to a work of this artistic pretension, 
but the reader, who knows, perhaps, 
little of Morris, will especially wel- 
come the introductory matter con- 
tributed by his daughter, Miss 
May Morris. Since Lady Ritchie 
began her biographical edition of 
Thackeray the example has ap- 
pealed to others. The reticence of 
all these works may, perhaps, pique 
the curiosity of some readers; but 
others will rejoice in the good taste 
that withholds nothing of the per- 
sonal side of the writer needful to 
a just understanding of the work, 
but goes no further for the mere 
sake of exposure. The promise of 
the notes is to ‘‘do no more than 
gather together certain fragments 
and certain memories,’ and here 
and there recall what course Morris’ 
life was taking at the time of 
writing. 

It is of value to know, for example, 
that tho the feeling of the medieval world 
early took possession of him, yet in his early 
poems and prose stories a great deal of the 
local color of Essex, where he spent his 
childhood years, is exactly reproduced. 
We hear not much of Morris’ school-days 
at Marlborough or his abbreviated term 
at Oxford. It was two years after his 
matriculation, during a short tour in 
France with Burne-Jones and William 
Fulford (1855), that he and Burne-Jones 
both determined to give up the church, 
for which they had been intended, and 
devote themselves to art. Morris and 
Burne-Jones embarked on a joint scheme 
of decorating the Oxford Union—an enter- 
Prise, however, that*taught Morris that he 
Was,and would be likely to be no painter. 

ut-the sojourn there broughé him the wife 
who afterward sat for Rossetti, and gave 
to art that appealing type of womanhood 
seen in nearly all his pictures. The notes 
8ive us the background of Morris’ first 








KELMSCOTT HOUSE. 


This view, reproduced from an etching in the collected edi- 
tion of William Morris, presents one wing of the author's : 
country-house, where Morris spent the second half of his life. his 


thing conceivable for the furnishing of a 
house, from a fireplace to a drinking-glass, 
had to be designed and made to suit the 
severe and fastidious taste”’ of Morris and 
his fellow workers. It shows the ease with 
which Morris turned from such preoccupa- 
tions to write the ‘‘Jason,” for it imprest 
Swinburne as ‘‘a poem sown of itself. 
Sprung from no alien seed, cut after no 
alien model; fresh as wind, bright as light; 
full of the spring and the sun.” 

The third volume begins the great work 
of Morris’ literary life—‘The Earthly 
Paradise’’—an achievement of over 42,000 
lines of rimed verse. Four volumes are 
needed to present the text and the explana- 
tory notes of the editor. Readers of 
Morris’ life are familiar with the state- 
ment that he once composed seven hun- 
dred lines in a single day. Mr. Noyes, in 
his little biography, works it out that that 
is practically at the rate of a line a minute 
for twelve solid hours, without allowing 





There is rapturous record of her own 
early years and childish impressions, 
somewhat vague in its generalized 
terms except in one instance that 
sheds illumination not only on the 
picture of the childhood of the two 
little daughters of Morris, but also 
upon the unity of feeling with which 
the life of the family was carried out 
in harmony with the work that en- 
thralled Morris’ imagination. She 
records certain visits to her grand- 
mother, where also were seen various 
uncles and aunts, all equally rap- 
turously described, except for one 
graceless male who objected to the 
children’s dress on the score that 
they were ‘‘medieval brutes.”” This 
was resented, and the offender put 
into their black books because the 
offensive epithet seemed to cast a 
slur also upon their parents. 

Rossetti also comes into these 
notes, especially as the painter of 
the portrait of Mrs. Morris (a 
reproduction forming a  frontis- 
piece), which shows Kelmscott 
Manor with the church and boat- 
house thereto in the background. 
The wilfulness of the painter in 
bringing these objects together, 
which in reality were much farther 
separated; seemed somewhat im- 
moral to the child’s judgment. 

The seventh and eighth volumes 
—marking the limit of volumes so 
far published—deal with Morris’ 
excursions into Icelandic literature, 
translations in collaboration 

with Mr. Magnusson of the ‘‘Vol- 
sunga Saga,’’ of the lesser works that led 
up to the greater ‘Sigurd the Volsung,”’ 
and finally the journal of the journey to 
Ieeland. Others are to follow at intervals, 
and will be singly noticed as they appear. 





THE MAN TALLEYRAND 


De Lacombe, Bernard. Talleyrand the Man. 
Translated from the origina] French by A. D’Alberti. 
With two portraitsiti collotype. Cloth, 8vo. Boston: 
Dana, Estes & Co.*%$3.50 net. 

This volume on Talleyrand is. not a 
biography so much as a collection of es- 
says which Mr. De Lacombe publighes in 
book form. The author takes for granted 
some knowledge of Talleyrand’s ‘edreer 
and seeks only to explain the -haracter of 
the,man. The work is scholarly through- 
“Gat; “When he doésnot™ quote from orig- 
inal documents, Mr. De Lacombe makes 
no statement without carefully giving 
authorities. The volume contains as an 
appendix the Abbé Dupanloup’s original 
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narrative of Talleyrand’s conversion and 
death. Tho this valuable document has 
existed in manuscript since 1839, it has not 
hitherto been printed. 

The American reader will be greatly in- 
terested in those chapters of the book that 
deal with Talleyrand’s life in America. 
The author has contrived to throw con- 
siderable light on the social life of Phila- 
delphia during Talleyrand’s visit and on 
the intrigues of various French residents 
in the city. Fauchet, the French Minis- 
ter, was greatly alarmed at the arrival of 
Talleyrand, fearing that he had come to 
arouse American sympathies against the 
French Government, and was thrown into 
® panie by every social courtesy shown him. 
He made such a fuss over the matter that 
Washington was forced to refuse Talley- 
rand both a formal presentation and a 
private audience, tho no less a person than 
Alexander Hamilton made the request. 

Propagandist motives, however, were 
far from being the reason for Talleyrand’s 
visit. While Fauchet was sending long 
hysterical letters to the Jacobin govern- 
ment at home, Talleyrand was searching 
for some means of livelihood. He wrote 
Madame de Staél, ‘“‘There is plenty of 
money to be gained here, but only for 
those who have it already.’”’ He urged her 
to procure him some business commissions, 
but apparently her efforts were vain. He 
spoke several times of the untrustworthi- 
ness of the American merchant in business 
affairs. He then turned his attention to 
speculation in land, and in partnership 
with Beaunetz bought a settlement in 
Maine that had belonged to General Knox. 
He made several trips into the country 
and wrote his impressions. He had some- 
thing of the prophet’s vision and saw even 
then our future greatness. He wrote later 
in his memoirs that he saw the forests give 
way to rich fields, pastures, towns, and 
cities. ‘‘The future,” he said, ‘“‘lends an 
indefinable charm to journeys in a coun- 
try such as this.” He was greatly fas- 
cinated by the strange mingling of all the 
elements of civilization from the perfected 
life of the cities to rude existence on the 
frontier. He studied the political situa- 
tion carefully, and foresaw that America 
would always be more closely associated 
with England than with any other Euro- 
pean power. He noted two prevailing 
passions—one an intense love of inde- 


From McGiffert’s Life of Luther. 


LUTHER WEN SECLUDED IN THE 
WARTBURG. 


UNFAMILIAR 
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pendence, the other an equally intense de- 
sire for wealth. 

The author defends Talleyrand against 
detractors with a zealous sympathy. Per- 
haps the things in Talleyrand’s life that 
have aroused most prejudice are his leaving 
the Church and his subsequent marriage. 
Talleyrand, however, was not born to be 
an ecclesiastic, but was forced by external 





From Pearson’s “Society Sketches in the Eizhteenth Century."’ 
MOLL CUTPUSRE, 


A notorious female criminal of the eighteenth 
century. 


circumstances to become one. ‘Priest in 
habit, not in soul,’’ Mr. De Lacombe aptly 
ealls him. He revolted not against the 
Chureh, but against the priesthood for 
himself. He took his freedom when the 
chance came, and was satisfied. As for 
the marriage to Madame Grand, the orig- 
inal cause of the trouble was a fit of moral- 
ity on the part of Napoleon, who bade his 
minister dismiss the woman or marry her. 
The charge of irreligion Mr. De Lacombe 
shows to be ill-founded. Talleyrand was 
never at odds with the real Church; he 
assisted in the destruction of the corrupt 
clerical organization that had grown up 
under the monarchy, but he also aided 
materially in the reestablishment of the 
Church under Napoleon. He never scoffed 
at religion himself, or permitted mockery 


LUTHER'S FATHER. 


PORTRAITS 


LUTHER'S MOTHER. 


OF LUTHER AND HIS FAMILY. 
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of religion in his presence. He even went 
out of his way to do favors to clergymen, 
and in his later years his thoughts turned 
more and more to religion. 

The author has made an excellent at- 
tempt to explain Talleyrand’s character. 
The reader gets a vivid impression of his 
unfailing courtesy, gracious bearing, charm 
of manner, kindly sympathy, clear intel- 
ligence, and quickness in repartee. He 
leaves the book almost with the feeling 
that he has known the man personally. 


a . 


VOLUME XII. OF “THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA” 

Catholic Encyclopedia, The. Vol. XII. Pp. 800, 
New York: Robert Appleton Co. 

Each new instalment of ‘‘The Catholic 
Eneyelopedia”’ strengthens the good re- 
pute acquired by its predecessors as ade- 
quate purveyors of information on every 
topic falling within the scope of the work. 
Its appeal is universal. Even cultivated 
Catholics may easily find it as instrnetive 
as it is entertaining. Three additional vol- 
umes will complete the enterprise. Of the 
two hundred and forty-eight contributors 
to this volume ten are women, some of 
them nuns. 

This volume has interesting maps ac- 
companying articles on ‘Poland,’ the 
“Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay,” and the 
“Philippine Islands.’”’” Three maps _ of 
Poland serve to represent the territory 
wrested from it by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. In the accompanying article is 
set forth what a goodly number of Poles 
emigrate to the United States. Four-fifths 
of this immigration is from Russian Po- 
land. Incidentally, it appears that the 
youngest cavalry officer in the Union Army 
during the Civil War was a Polish exile, 
Joseph Smolinsky. 

The three full-page colored plates are 
models of chromatic printing. One is of 
Pinturicchio’s painting in the Cathedral 
Library of Siena, and represents the confer- 
ring of the Cardinal’s hat upon Aineas Sil- 
vius Piccolomini by Pope Callistus, in 1456. 
AMneas subsequently became Pius II. Not 
the least interesting in the group of ten 
Pope Piuses are the last two. Pius IX. is 
the only Pope whose term of incumbency 
equaled that of Peter—twenty-five years. 
It may be remarked en passant that Pius 


(Continued on page 220) 
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“The Car That Brought Them 
All To Shaft Drive”’ 


ons old fashioned side chains would still be in use on elec- 
trics today if Baker competition had not forced other makers 
to adopt some form of shaft drive in their present product. 


After the Baker Company had made and sold two thousand 
shaft drive cars the public had everywhere discovered their in- 
comparable superioritv, and the bottom fell out of the chain 
drive market. 


‘S are 
is of 
nedral 
onfer- 
as Sil- 
1456. 

Not 
of ten 
IX. is 
ibency 
years. 
t Pius 


There will be many shaft drive electrics on the market this year, 
to meet the popular demand, but careful buyers will distinguish 
between “‘experiments” which may or may not prove efficient 
in actual service, and the time tried, road tested, Baker trans- 
mission, now in its third year of successful operation, in the 
hands of nearly three thousand shaft drive owners. 


Special electric pneumatic or Motz high efficiency 
cushion tires. Exide batteries standard equipment. 


THE BAKER MOTOR-VEHICLE COMPANY 
42 West 80th Street (leyeland 
Makers, also, of Baker Electric Commercial Cars Fo 
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OU automobile 
buyers are in two 


classes; the ones 
who own cars and have reached 
their desire for certain things 
through experience, and the 
ones who are buying a car for 
the first time and must depend 
to a large extent on what others 
tell them. 





An advertisement can’t very 
well appeal to both of these 
classes, and the fact that so many 
experienced drivers are buying 
Mitchell cars shows that the car 
itself is the best reason they can 
have for making this selection. 


To the inexperienced man we 
will say—In a Mitchell car you 
get simplicity with power—easy 
to understand; you get speed 
with perfect safety; you get low 
cost of operation and long life 
for the car; you get a handsome 
appearance and luxurious ease in 
riding; and most important just 
now to you—you get careful 
attention and explanation of 
everything you don’t understand 
about automobiles both before 
you buy and afterwards. The 
Mitchell service is a great help 
to the beginners. 


The six cylinder, seven passenger Mitchell, 


60-H. P., equipped, $2250 
The six cylinder, five passenger Mitchell, 
48-H. P., equipped, $1750 


The four cylinder, five passenger Mitchell, 


$1350 
The four cylinder, four passenger Mitchell, 
30-H. P., equipped, $1150 


The four cylinder, two passenger Mitchell 
Runabout, 30-H. P., equipped, $950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


128 Junction Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 


30-H. P., equipped 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 218) 


IX. established at his own expense the 
College of the United States of America, 
in Rome. 

Some of the important articles in this 
twelfth volume are ‘‘ Religion,” by Charles 
F. Aiken, Professor of Apologetics in the 
Catholic University at Washington; ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy,” by Maurice de Wulf, Professor 
of Philosophy at Louvain University; 
‘**Protestantism”; ‘‘Pope’’; ‘‘ Priesthood”’ 
and ‘‘Priest’’; the ‘‘ Reformation’; ‘‘ Pre- 


destination”; ‘‘ Resurrection’’; *Re- 
demption”’; ‘‘Purgatory,” and ‘‘ Presby- 
terianism.’”’ Dr. William Barry writes the 


articles on ‘‘Pusey and Puseyism,’’ and 
the “‘ Renaissanece.”’ ‘‘ Property” is treated 
by Rev. Victor Cathrain, S.J.; ‘‘The 
Human Race,” by the Curator of the 
Prehistoric Anthropologie Collection of 
Munich, Ferdinand Birkner; ‘‘ Psychother- 
apy,” by Dr. James J. Walsh, of Fordham 
University. ‘‘Pragmatism’’ receives due 
attention. In ‘‘Prisons’”’ and an account 
of the care of the poor by the Church in 
the several countries of the world are set 
forth the Catholic point of view and prac- 
tise in regard to criminals and the destitute. 

The biographies, as usual, supply some 
of the most interesting matter. The arti- 
cle on Raffael gives a discriminating esti- 
mate of an artist who was of such repute 
in his own day that Cardinal Bembo’s epi- 
taph in Latin elegiae verse, which adorns 
Raffael’s tomb, declares that Nature feared 
she herse!* could not survive his loss. Puvis 
de Chavaunes, that exotic modern painter, 
who has such classic but ethereal and relig- 
ious elegance in his works, is represented 
in the illustrations by a very worthy exam- 
ple, ‘‘Sainte Genevieve Watching Over 
Paris at Night.” 

Other biographies are those of Philip 
II.; Ponee de Leon, who sought the 
“fountain of youth,’ and found Florida; 
the Marquis de Pombal; those stalwart 
Catholic Britons, Plowden and Oliver 
Plunket; and the Ratisbonne brothers, 
pronounced Jews, who became devout 
Catholic priests, especially interested in 
work in Palestine. The author of that 
stirring war lyric, ‘‘ Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” James Randall of Baltimore, de- 
serves the admission he receives. 

The biographical articles are often as in- 
teresting as fiction, and sometimes supply 
odd analogues—for instance, the career of 
Rabelais, and that of Father Sylvester 
Mahony, better known by his nom de 
plume of ‘‘Father Prout.” Both spent 
years in the cloister. Rabelais was a Fran- 
eiscan, and Mahony a Jesuit, and later a 
secular priest, who for thirty years per- 
formed no clerical function except reading 
the breviary, an exercise obligatory on 
Catholic priests. Both were preeminently 
literary. But the drastic humor of Rabe- 
lais’ chronicle of Gargantua and Pantag- 
ruel is a wide remove from the charm of 
“The Bells of Shandon,” and the playful 
note of ‘Vert-Vert.”” Father Mahony 
was correspondent of The Daily News at 
Rome for twelve years, and was intimately 
associated with the coruscating editorial 
corps of Fraser’s Magazine. The wood- 
cut of Mahony reveals a handsome, genial 
face, self-contained in expression, but with 
a sense of underlying humor which is in- 
gratiating. Another poetic soul, all sweet- 
ness and light, was Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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For a long time Dickens printed her poetry 
in Once a Week without a notion that 
the daughter of Barry Cornwall, whom he 
knew familiarly, was the contributor of 
the poems. 


MOSES COIT TYLER 


Austin, Jessica Tyler. Moses Coit Tyler. I[llus- 
trated.. Cloth, pp. 325. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

There is perhaps nothing so delightful 
among literary pleasures as the reminis- 
cences of a man of broad and impartial 
temper who enables the reader to see, 
through the clear erystal of his own im- 
pressions, the beloved characters of a for- 
mer generation. The pleasure is unusually 
keen when the writer is one of such literary 
skill as Moses Coit Tyler. 

Mrs. Austin has very wisely let him 
describe through his diary and letters the 
friends he made and the work he did, and 
more than all reveal his own personality. 
Quite early in life Professor Tyler believed 
himself called to a life of study, and after 
some work in the ministry and lecturing 
and teaching for three years in England, 
he became professor in the University of 
Michigan from 1867 to 1881, and in Cor- 
nell University from 1881 until his death. 
Not all of his time was spent in purely 
academic duties. Constantly lecturing in 
all parts of the country, and often spend- 
ing some months in European study, Pro- 
fessor Tyler filled his diary with most in- 
teresting sketches of the men and women 
he met—Louisa Alcott, President Grant, 
Lowell, Froude, Matthew Arnold, Glad- 
stone, Theodore Tilton, Goldwin Smith, 
and a host of other distinguished authors 
and public men of the last half-century. 
One of the most interesting bits is the de- 
scription of the lecture-room methods of 
several German professors at Berlin and 
Leipsiec. 

The volume abounds in bits of choice 
expression. When he set out on his first 
tour of Paris he ‘‘felt like a hungry boy 
with an infinity of gingerbread before him 
and plenty of time to eat it.””. On arriving 
in Liverpool at one time he discovered the 
loss of his largest valise. He writes: ‘‘I 
guess I can have fun -without those letters 
of introduction, and when I come home I 
may write a book on ‘Seeing Europe with 
only one shirt.’’’ Collectors of literary 
reminiscences and the general public will 
be grateful to Mrs. Austin for putting her 
father’s biography in so personal a form. 


SOME OF THE OTHER NOTABLE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WINTER 
Carter, Jesse Benedict. The Religious Life of 


Ancient Rome. Cloth, pp. 270. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 


The Director of the American School of 


-Classical Studies in Rome here presents to 


a wider public eight lectures delivered in 
January, 1911, before the Lowell Institute 
in Boston. The title of the book is some- 
what misleading since the first three chap- 
ters deal mainly with religious life from the 
view-point of the city of Rome, and the 
others with that of the Roman empire in 
which the religious life of Rome itself was 
quite secondary. Indeed, it is doubtful 
(Continued on page 222) 
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T is a curious fact that coach 
building was one of the last of 
thearts to be modernized. The 

coach body of the middle ages was 
hung high because the coach was de- 
signed to pass and did pass constant- 
ly through seas of mud, through 
bogs, swamps and shallow streams. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful 
transformation wrought by modern 
street paving, coach makers clung 
blindly to this design until the ad- 
vent of the Hupp-Yeats. The re- 
sult was a top-heavy, awkward and 
dangerous construction, entirely 


HUPP CORPORATION 
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out of place under modern 
conditions. 

The Hupp-Yeats introduced the 
safe, sane, low-hung construction 
which an authority has stamped as 


the first advance in coach con- 
struction in over a century. This 
design provides a car with which 
skidding and swerving is an im- 
possibility under ordinary condi- 
tions; a car that is as easy to enter 
or leave as to step from one room 
to another; and a car which pos- 
sesses a grace and beauty that the 
high-hung electric never had. The 


133 LYCASTE 
STREET 


ELECTRIC 
COACH 


desirability of this design is shown 
by the wide attempts now being 
made to copy it. The appointments 
of the coach are in keeping with the 
exquisite beauty of the design. 
There are six models, designed to suit 
every town-car need. 

Imperial Limousine - - $5000 
Royal Limousine - - - - $4500 
De Luxe Coupe- - - - $4000 
Patrician Coupe - - - - $3000 
Regina Coupe - - - - $2500 
Regent Coupe - - - - - $1750 


Write for descriptive catalog or call at 
any of our branches. 


Detroit, Michigan 


DISTINCT FROM AND HAVING NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


BRANCHES: Boston, 563 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 1225 Main St.; Cleveland, 2122 Euclid Ave.; Chicago, 2021 Michigan Ave.; Denver, 1520 Broadway; Detroit. 
Woodward and Warren Aves.; Kansas City, 3501 Main St.; Los Angeles, 1242 So. Flower St.; Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Ave.; 
New York, 1989 Broadway; Philadelphia, 330 No. Broad St.; Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St. 
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These Makers of Electrics Pay 
Extra to Save You Tire Trouble 





These makers of electric pleasure cars now use 
Motz Cushion Tire equipment. Names are given 
alphabetically : 

ARGO —Argo Electric Vehicle Co.,Saginaw, ¥ a 

ey Babcock Electric Carriage Co., 
‘alo, N.Y. 

BAILEY—S. R. Bailey & Co., Amesbury, Mass 

a Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, 


hi 
BORLAND —Borland-Grannis Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BROC Broc Electric Vehicle Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
CENTURY—Century Electric Car Co., Detroit, 

ich. 
CHURCH-FIELD—Charch-Field Motor Car Co., 


Sibley, Mich. 
CLARK—Clark Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, 


— Electric Car Co., 


ich. 
DAYTON — Dayton Electric Car Co., Dayton, O. 
DETROIT — Anderson Electric Car Co., Detroit, 


Mich 
ratrc HLE- —Fritchle Auto and Battery Co.,Den- 
GRINNELLcrine Electric Car Co., Detroit, 
ich. 
= —Hupp Corporation, Detroit, 
ich. 
KIMBALL—C. P. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
OHIO—Ohio Electric Car Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
PHIPPS—Phipps Electric Car Co., Detroit,Mich. 
RAUCH & LANG—Rauch & Lang Carriage Co., 
sons. Ohio. 
TANDARD Standard Electric Car Co., Jack- 
STUDEBAKER —Studebaker Corporation, South 


WAVERLEY —Waverley Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 














The amazing alii of this tire is pro- 
duced by means of double, notched treads, 
undercut sides, slantwise bridges and 


secret processed rubber. 
A-—Shows double, notched treads. 
B—Shows undercut sides. 
C—Shows slantwise bridges. 


D—Shows absorbing means when passing 
over an obstruction. (177) 


In order to give, you an easy-riding 


electric pleasure car, with tires that 
can’t puncture or blowout, all leading 
makers of electrics, who build 95 per 
cent of all American-made electrics, 
are now putting Motz Cushion Tires 
on their cars as standard equipment. 


They do this, even though they must 


pay $50 to $125 more per set for Motz 
Cushion 
semi-solid or truck tires. 


Tires than for pneumatic, 


Yet Motz Tire equipment, in most 


cases, adds nothing to the price you 
pay for your electric. 
any of these makers that you want 
Motz Cushion Tires on your electric 
and you will get them. 


Simply advise 


And you will have tires that last, 


on an average, five times as long as 
the most costly pneumatics. 
Cushion 


Motz 
Tires are guaranteed for 
10,000 miles—two years. Pneumatic 


tires average less than 3,000. 


If you now have an electric-equipped 


pneumatic or truck-tire-equipped elec- 
tric, you can easily change to Motz 
Cushion Tires and multiply many fold 
the pleasure, comfort and safety of 
motoring. Motz Cushion Tires fit any 
standard clincher, universal quick-de- 
tachable or demountable rim. 
more about these wonderful tires by 
writing today for our handsome book- 
let 98. 
model of your car. 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 


Learn 


Please mention make and 


Factories and Executive Offices: AKRON, O. 
BRANCHES : 1737 Broadway, New York; 2023 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 999 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit; 409 E. 15th Street, Kansas City 
We also Manufacture Demountable Solid 
and Cushion Tires for Commercial Cars. 





Motz Cushion Tires 








ferent floors, 


drafts. 


52 West Beekman Street 


Enjoy an open fire this winter, but get the 
benefit of the heat usually lost up the chimney. 


By its simple, but unique construction, a 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will warm one or two rooms on one or dif- 
and ventilate them without 


Send for our illustrated Catalog 
E. A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc. 


New York 





f NAME-ON AUTO ROBE ) 
$10 00 PREPAID. Directfrom mill. For automobile, 
ou * carriage or steamer. Your name, initials, or in- 
itials and town woven in. Can't be removed without destroy- 
ing robe. Same quality robe without name woven in would 
cost $15.00 elsewhere. The Name-On Auto Robe is of dyed-in-the- 
yarn Mohair of extra long fibre. Warm, without extra weight. 

In fast, two-color combinations from any two of these: Black, 
Fawn, Auto Gray. Maroon, Olive Green, Dark Blue. Leather. 
Special sizestoorder. Prices reasonable. Bound with felt: 54 
x72 inches. Money back if not satisfactory. Write for Booklet. 
3. & E. DAWSON, Hancock & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
Mfrs. of Textiles for 21 years. Agents wanted everywhere. 
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(Continued from page 220) 

whether one can speak of Roman religion 
as such, since any indigenous Roman ele- 
ment was practically buried under exten- 
sive borrowing from the Greek world and 
the near Orient. The first chapter brings 
out clearly the contribution which the 
Etruscans with their Babylonian inheri- 
tance and Greek veneer made to the agri- 
cultural Latin race through a religion of 
patriotism. Then Greek deities began to 
enter Rome, coming first in the fifth cen- 
tury in the guise of a Latin ancestry, but 
finally weleomed undisguised at the behest 
of the Sybilline Oracles. The fourth chap- 
ter, which should be entitled ‘‘ Christianity 
and Constantine,” rather than the reverse, 
sketches the rise of Christianity from its 
Jewish source through its persecution as a 
religio illicita to its toleration by Galerius 
and its recognition by Constantine. The 
chapter on Julian the Apostate is excellent, 
and enables one to comprehend the influ- 
ence of this reactionary emperor-philoso- 
pher with considerable success. The final 
chapters take up the dying struggles of 
paganism in Augustine’s time, Benedict 
and the invasion of the East Goths, and 
Gregory and the rise of the Church’s tem- 
poral power. Mr. Carter’s point of view 
is one which should be considered in study- 
ing the religious life of the periods he dis- 
cusses. His readers must, as he does, ree- 
ognize that the treatment is that of the 
lecture, and that criticism of method may 
thereby be disqualified tho not disarmed. 
One wishes that the illustrative material 
drawn from Roman archeology could have 
been amplified. 

Haynes, William. The Airedale. Pp. 100. New 
York: Outing Publishing Co. 70 cents. 

The author gives in this volume a fine 
description of the ‘‘biggest and best ter- 
rier,’’ an interesting history of the breed, 
its habits, and training. Any one own- 
ing a dog of this kind will find the book 
necessary. 

Pearson, Norman. Society Sketches in the 


Eighteenth Century. 8vo, pp. 308. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.70 net. 


The eighteenth century in England was 
a period of singular fertility in types of 
national character, literature, and art. Mr. 
Pearson has chosen. the salient features of 
the day, and has distilled an immense 
amount of material so as to produce what 
is a delicious draft of effervescing elixir. 
The very titles will bring back vivid 
reminiscences to those who have dipt in 
Georgian memoirs and records. He begins 
indeed with the rougher and coarser side of 
life when he deals with the ‘‘Scourers and 
the Mohocks,”’ of whom Lady Wentworth 
says: ‘‘I was very much afraid with the 
fyer but much more with a gang of Devils 
that call themselvs Mohocks. They put 
an old woman into a Hogshead and rooled 
her down a hill. They cut off som’s nosis, 
others hands and several barbarass tricks, 
without any provocation. They are said 
to be young gentlemen. They never take 
any money from any. Instead of setting 
fifty pd. upon the head of a Highwayman, 
sure they would doe much better to set a 
hundred on their heads.” 

The ‘‘Great Proconsul,’”’ General Pitt of 
Indian fame, is introduced as disciplining 
the servants of the East India Company 
with summary decision when they were 
‘“‘turbulent.”’ He ‘‘did not hesitate to take 
a stick to them, observing in one of his 











(Continued on page 224) 
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Get on the 
Welch-Wagon for 1912 : 


WELCH’S is a man’s drink. Served plain 
and co/d it has just the tart-sweet taste that a man @@ 

likes. Asa Welch Grape Ball—chunk of ice, high 
glass, fill half with WELCH’S, half with charged water—it 


P” goes to“ the spot.”” There are many other ways to mix it and fix it. 














It satishes the thirst. It is a true tonic without 
an -evil aftermath. It ends the craving 
for something; it is a natural drink, 
with natural effects. 


The man who wants ‘“ something be- 
fore breakfast’’ finds that something in 
WELCH’S. Itisa drink without a drug 


and without a drag. 


9 
The Wi 1 h The 
National Drink e C S National Drink 


Grape Juice 










WELCH’S is nothing but the 
real, pure juice of the finest Con- 
cord grapesgrown. No sugar or 
sweetening is added. We paya 
bonus forthe best of that wonder- 
ful crop grown in the great 








Chautauqua belt. We designate 
the day grapes shall be gathered. 
A few hours after these grapes 
leave the vines we have washed 
and rinsed them, stemmed and 
pressed them, and the juice is 


hermetically sealed im glass. 
When you open a bottle of 
WELCH’ S the juice is exact/yas 
it was inthegrape. Itis this un- 
varying method that has made 
WELCH'’S the National Drink. 


You will find Welch’s at all soda fountains and in all drug stores, 
cafes, restaurants, hotels, clubs, dining cars, etc., where the best 
is served. Get the Welch Habit—for it’s one that won’t get you. 


Keep acaseathome. Dozens of times you will serve it 
. tocallers,and dozens of times your family will use it in 
dainty desserts and delicious drinks. Our booklet of 
recipes for the family use of WELCH’ Sis sent freeon 
request. Write us for this valuable little book today. 


Your dealer will supply you, but if for any reason 
you are unable to get WELCH’S we will ship, express 
free east of Omaha, a trial dozen pints for $3.00. 
We would be glad to send a four-ounce sample 
bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 





Do more than ask for Grape Juice—ask for Welch’s—And Get It 
OF The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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The Most Economical Roof 
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Warner Bros. Co., Corset M’frs 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Day & Zimmerman, Engineers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















































SPECIAL NOTE 





marvelous durability. 


such durability. 


need no painting or coating or care. 


fore, the unit costs are carefully studied. 


mailed free on request. 
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}rOR half a century architects have known. 
that slag and gravel roofs would often show 


The Barrett Specification defines the method by which 
these roofs may be built so that they will a/ways show 


It provides for the best materials manufactured, and pre- 
scribes the most approved methods of application. 

A Barrett Specification Roof will cost less than any other 
permanent roof, will last upwards of twenty years and will 
Such roofs are fire- 
retardant and take the base rate of insurance. 

‘That is why they are invariably used on large manufactur- 
ing plants where the roof areas are great and where, there- ‘ 


Booklet giving The Barrett Specification in full 
Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. 
Canadian Offices: —Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John. N.B. Halifax. N.S. 





We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the full wording of 
‘| The Barrett Speci- 
fication, in order 
to ‘avoid any mis- 
understanding. 


If an. abbreviated 
form is desired 
however the fol- 
lowing is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be 
a Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August 
15, 1911, using the 
materials specified, and 
subject to the inspec- 
tion requirement. 
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) Stavtien 


THE ENGINE REFINEMEN 
y" mest Piss Chat float | 


For si tisaniaiiibien and Speed “— Write for Catalog | 
7 ° 35 mine ag 
Sterling Engine Co. ‘i "y 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper Press 35. 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit | 
printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 













GRaY MOTORS FOR BOATS 
mertrinled 


Made in tho Largest 
Plant in the World 
devoted to manufaot- 
uring 2 cycle marine 
gssoline engines. Guaranteed by a big respon- 
sible concern. Write for big catalog— 
tells and shows you _all about these high 
grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 2116 U.S. Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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“Volumes could be written in their praise, 
but—every mother — know.” 
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WHITELAW SANITARY 


PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular diaper and destroyed 
when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 
medicated to prevent and heal chafing—shaped to fit. 

Dealers sell 25 Diapers for 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25. 

We also make the famous Whitelaw Sanitary 
Paper Blankets. Healthful and warm. $3.60 per 
dozen, large size, exeress prepaid, or two full size as 
samples, postpaid for 7 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 





32 East 9th Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 222) 

letters to the Court that ‘lacke of corporal 
punishment has been the ruine of many a 
youth in this place.’”’ It would be impos- 
sible to do justice to this delightful volume 
in a brief review. The person alone who 
reads the work can learn what the wits 
of that witty century were; who the 
Macaronis were, and what was the charac- 
ter of Hannah More on its “‘lighter side.”’ 
Of the first order are plates of portraits 
from Lady Maria Waldegrave to Moll 
Cutpurse, the highway-woman, who robbed 
Fairfax, was cast into Newgate, but 
escaped by paying her victim £2,000. The 
eopious index will guide the reader into the 
recesses of a volume which is in so many 
weys instructive as well as entertaining. 

Palgrave, Francis T. A Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics. With illustrations in color by 


Maxfield Parrish, 4to. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$2.25 net. 


Of all verse anthologies, the late Pro- 
fessor Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury”’ has 
unquestionably won its way to first place 
in the affections of lovers of poetry through 
its discerning scholarship and the wide 
eatholicity of sentiment evinced in its 
choice of material. The famous little col- 
lection was first put forth just half a cen- 
tury ago. The selected lyrics were taken 
from the whole range of English literature, 
classified chronologically in four books, 
designated as the Books of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth, after the 
poets ‘‘who more or less give each portion 
its distinctive character.”” The verse of 
none of the poets living at the time was 
included in this collection, and it was to 
enlarge the scope of his work that Professor 
Palgrave, thirty-six years afterward, added 
a second series of lyrics to his anthology, to 
which, following the plan of his first series, 
he might have given the title, the Book of 
Tennyson. This final series contains the 
best lyrics of those poets who had died 
since 1850, and thus materially increases 
the wealth of the entire collection. The 
present edition of the ‘‘Golden Treasury”’ 
is distinguished by the ten exquisite color 
plates furnished by Maxfield Parrish. The 
subjects chosen are of a more or less gen- 
eral character, altho thoroughly lyrical in 
spirit and treatment, and done in Mr. 
Parrish’s best manner. 

Low, A. Maurice. The American People. A 
Study i in National Psychology. Vol. II. The Har- 


vesting of a Nation. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 600. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25 net. 


Asin his first volume, Mr. Low here traces 
the character and development of the 
American people, and shows how political 
philosophy, climate, environment, social 
institutions, and the admixture of foreign 
blood have brought about the transforma- 
tion of the Englishman and his descend- 
ants into the American and produced a 
new race. He brings forward somé curi- 
ous facts on the extinction of once impor- 
tant families, and on the singular part 
which woman has taken in the progress of 
the United States. The psychological re- 
sults of the war with Spain furnish ma- 
terial for a chapter of novel interest, show- 
ing the expansive mental effect that has 
followed the expansion of national respon- 
| sibilities and outlook that ensued upon 
| that surprizing conflict. Mr. Low’s view 
|is always optimistic and hopeful, and he is 
| not worried over the apparent faults of 
government, disregard of law, and other 











unpleasantly conspicuous features of Amer- 
| (Continued on page 226) 
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“93” HAIR TONIC 


J Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 " 






































Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 
Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 











pon | Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexa% Stores 
aa They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 
s of " UNITED DRUG CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


ther Branches: Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, London and Paris 


nei- 
COPYRIGHT, 1910. UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
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recommend it. 


shaving ever accomplished. 


in Canada and United States. 
Send for catalogue. 








OU strop the AutoStrop Razor as quickly, 
and expertly as the head barber. 


Stropping makes the 12 blades last 600 to 3600 shaves. 
So a shave costs only 1 to 8 mills. 
Compared with it the cost of a 
‘‘dollar’’ razor is extravagance. 

Get an AutoStrop Razor on trial at your dealer’s today. 

AutoStrop Razor consists of silver-plated razor, 12 blades 
and strop in handsome leather case, price $5. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 346 Fifth Ave., New York 
400 Richmond St., W., Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London 


PREG OR 


handily 
That’s why barbers 


The most economical 


Same price 
Factories in both countries. 
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Cas3 fever W) 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors. 
12 dozen full names $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on ap lication. Have your friends’ 
names woven. oe Ideal Gift. Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
600 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer. 





The Standard Dictionary has received all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions. 








**I have prescribed ‘ Special Food’ for kidney trouble 
in Diabetes for several years. Patients relish it, diges- 
tion or assimilation being uninterrupted, and a marked 
diminution of sugar invariably occurs after a short 


period of its use.”’ A. J. B., M. D., London, Eng. 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from page 224) 
jican affairs, régarding thém as incidental 
| developments’ tin the course of national 
growth. The chapter on immigration and 
its consequences is parti¢ularly worth 
consideration. 

James, William. Memories and Studies. 8vo, 
. New York and London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.75 : 

Anything that comes from the mind and 
pen of the author of ‘‘ Pragmatism” must 
be of value to those who are following the 
course of contemporary literature and phi- 
losophy,and the son of that author has 
done a public service in gathering together 
what we ¢an not altogether rightly call 
the remains of William James, to use an 
old-fashioned expression, but those of his 
writings which have already appeared in 
print, but have never been collected. Most 
of these essays or lectures are critically 
biographical, such as the accounts of 
Louis Agassiz, Robert Gould Shaw, 
Thomas Davidson, Herbert Spencer, and 
Frederick Myers. Others are of a more 
general interest, such as the ‘‘ Address at 
the Emerson Centenary in Concord.” 
Very timely are the essays on ‘“‘The Final 
Impressions of a Psychical Researcher”’ 
and the ‘‘Moral Equivalent of War.” 
These, of course, are so recent in the impres- 
sion they made on the popular mind that 
their appearance now may lack novelty to 
the reader, who, if he purchases the vol- 
ume, will store it on his shelves for the 
perusal of younger people who are reaching 
years of discretion. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Poems of Henry van 
Dyke. 8vo, pp. 467. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1911. $2 het. 

This first collected edition of the verse 
of Henry van Dyke will please the many 
lovers of his sincere and gentle muse. The 
poems are gathered under the headings: 
Songs out of Doors, Stories in Verse, Pro 
Patria, In Praise of Poets, Music, Lyrics 
of Labor and Romance, Songs of Hearth 
and Altar, and Wayfaring Psalms. The 
| dramatie poem, ‘‘The House of Rimmon,” 
|is also included in this neatly bound and 
| well-printed volume. 





Parkman, Francis, Works of. Twelve pocket 
i Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $18. 


Too few readers of to-day know this 














edition before us, in flexible leather binding, 
convenient for the hand and''the pocket, 

‘ought,’ ” as the New York Tribune says, 
“to give Parkman a new lease of life.’’ No 
future historian who treats our colonial 
history can have the first-hand informa- 
tion of uncivilized Indian life that Park- 
man had, for that type of life has vanished, 
and in this respect, therefore, his work can 
never be superseded. One critic ranks him 
next to Gibbon ‘‘in originality of research, 
accuracy of statement, and charm of style,” 
and John Fiske said of him: ‘‘As the wand 
of Scott revealed unsuspected depths of 
human interest in border castle and high- 
land glen, so it seems that North America 
was but awaiting the magician’s touch that 
should invest its rivers and hillsides with 
memories of great :days gone by. Park- 
man’s sweep has been a wide one, and 
many are the spots that his wand has 
touched, from the cliffs of the Saguenay to 
the Texas coast, and from Arcadia to the 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains.” 
A convenient and handsome edition that 
introduces such a writer to a wider public 
is surely worth warm commendation. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


N our “Letters and Art’? Department 

a few weeks ago appeared a résumé 
of William Stanley Braithwaite’s poetry re- 
view for 1911. Mr. Braithwaite limits his 
poetry field to six leading magazines— 
a serious limitation, since much that is 
best in poetry never passes between the 
covers of these periodicals. 

This critic of the Boston Transcript 
narrows down his list to ‘‘the ten best 
poems” of the year, and from these ten 
we will reprint two. 

“The Unconquered Air’? seems to Mr. 
Braithwaite “‘the most remarkable poem 
of the year.’”’ He says: ‘‘It is the sert of 
achievement that Keats gave to English 
poetry in the sonnet ‘On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.’ ”’ 

Scribner’s and Harper’s magazines should 


be credited with these poems. 


The Flight 


By Grorce Epwarp WoopBErRRY 


I 


O Wild Heart, track the land’s perfume, 
Beach-roses and moor-heather! 

All fragrancies of herb and bloom 
Fail, out at sea, together. 

O follow where aloft find room 
Lark-song and eagle-feather! 

All ecstasies of throat and plume 
Melt, high on yon blue weather. 


O leave on sky and ocean lost 
The flight creation dareth; 
Take wings of love, that mount the most; 
Find fame, that furthest fareth! 
Thy flight, albeit amid her host 
Thee, too, night star-like beareth, 
Flying, thy breast on heaven's coast, 
The infinite outweareth. 


II 


“Dead o’er us roll celestial fires; 

Mute stand earth’s ancient beaches; 

Old thoughts, old instincts, old desires, 
The passing hour outreaches; 

The soul creative never tires— 
Evokes, adores, beseeches; 

And that heart most the god inspires 
Whom most its wildness teaches. 


“For I will course through falling years, 

And stars and cities burning; 

And I will march through dying cheers 
Past empires unreturning; 

Ever the world-flame reappears 
Where mankind power is earning, 

The nations’ hopes, the people's tears, 
One with the wild heart yearning.” 


The. Unconquered Air 


By Fiorence Earvte Coates 


I 
(1906) 


Others endure Man’s rule: he therefore deems 
I shall endure it—I, the unconquered Air! 
Imagines this triumphant strength may bear 
His paltry sway!—yea, ignorantly dreams, 
Because proud Rhea now his vassal seems, 
And Neptune him obeys in billowy lair, 
That he a more sublime assault may dare, 
Where blown by tempest wild the vulture screams! 


Presumptuous, he mounts: I toss his bones 
Back from the height supernal he has braved: 
Ay, as his vessel nears my perilous zones, 
I blow the cockle-shell a vay like chaff 
And give him to the Sea he has enslaved 
He founders in its depths; and then I laugh. 
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Puffed Rice 


Prof. Anderson 
Brought to Us This 


Invention 


It was wheat and rice kernels exploded by steam—puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

They tasted like toasted nuts. 

They seemed to us like cereal confections—the most delightful foods 
ever created. 

But we asked for the people’s judgment. 

We opened a lunch room in the heart of New York, to which 
hundreds of people came daily. 

And we offered them there—all at equal price—all sorts of cereal foods. 

Four out of five who took ready-cooked cereals chose either Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

That settled the matter. We made the foods. 
dishes monthly are consumed by delighted users. 


Please Let the Children Choose 


We ask you to do likewise. 

Submit to your children the various ready-cooked cereals. 
their choice. 

You'll find that these puffed grains—crisp, porous and nut-like—are selected 
nine times in ten. ’ 

That’s a fortunate fact. For these whole-grain foods, with every food granule 
blasted to pieces, are the most digestible foods in existence. 


And now 22,000,000 


Tell them to pick 











Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 


Puffed Rice, 15c wer 


West 

These foods are not merely foibles. 

They are scientific creations. 

The grains are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. For an hour we revolve them in an oven 
heat of 550 degrees—until all the grains’ moisture is changed to high-pressure steam. 

Then that steam is exploded. And, by that explosion, the millions of food gran- 
ules are literally blasted to pieces. Thus digestion can instantly act. 

The puffed grains are four times as porous as bread. Yet the coats of the grain 
are unbroken. 





Ways of Serving 


In the morning serve them with cream and sugar. Or mix them with any fruit. 

For luncheons, or suppers, or between-meal foods, serve like crackers in a bowl 
of milk. 

Boys at play like to eat the grains dry. Girls use them in candy-making. In many 
such ways these nut-like grains take the place of nuts. 

Let children eat them whenever they are hungry, for these puffed grains don’t 
tax the stomach. 

And begin today if you don’t yet know how good these puffed foods are. 


The Quaker Oats Gmpany 


(223) Sole Makers—Chicago 
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to Trained Nurses 

HY 

OU know Dioxogen by its work. Hh 

In thousands of cases you have used HY 

it with telling effect as a safe germi- Hf 

. ~ & WPS 

cide. You know howvaluable itis asapro- HY 

tection when you are exposed to contagion. 4R 

You know how it brings down the tem- Hf} 

perature of fevered patients. 1 

You know that Dioxogen is indispensa- [9 

ble not only in the sick-room—but in #6 

households to prevent sickness. — Hbe 

Spread the gospel of Dioxogen. He 

Tell your patients of the hundred ways it fps 

works for their better health and happiness. “Hf 

Dioxogen is a germicide— Three Sizes H Pp 

a germ destroyer—not merely Small (5% oz.) - k 3 25 uf 

an antiseptic. It is abso- Medium (l0§0z.) - - 50c He 

lutely harmless too. Large (20 0z.) = = OB H 5 

D \ 

loxoeen } 

New York City : pe 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label © 
Get ‘‘ Improved.’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 















A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in 
peg prs ae Standard Keyboard. Does Work 
of $100 Machine. Over 22,000 in Daily Use. 
Portable Tap writer has less than 250 parts, a; ainst 

) 

our 818 price. 

It's t 's built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Bil- 








Trial Bottle 
10c. 


The daintiest, sweetest, most re- 
fined perfume. Just flower fragrance 
—no adulterant added—50 times 
more concentrated than any other 
perfume. A drop lasts weeks. 

Rieger's Flower Drops comes in 
$1.50 bottles. Odors: Lily of the 
Valley, Rose, Crabapple, Lilac, 
Violet. 

Send for miniature bottle to-day and 
A you'll know what to give to those you 
like to give toand what to use always 
in the future. We'll send it for 10c— 
if you mention dealer's name. 

Write now—the sensation will re- 
main with you forever. 


PAUL RIEGER 
216 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Proposition. 
A. M. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York |‘ i 


New York Paris San Francisco 


EXACT SIZE 


REGULAB BOTTLE 
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II 
(1911) 
Impregnable I held myself, secure 
Against intrusion. Who can measure Man? 
How should I guess his mortal will outran 
Defeat so far that danger could allure 
For its own sake?—that he would all endure, 
All sacrifice, all suffer, rather than 
Forego the daring dreams Olympian 
That prophesy to him of victory sure? 


Ah, tameless Courage!—dominating power 
That. all attempting, in a deathless hour 

Made earth-born Titans godlike, in revolt! 
Fear is the fire that melts Icarian wings: 

Who fears nor Fate, nor Time, nor what Time 


brings, 

May drive Apollo's steeds, or wield the thun- 
derbolt! 

Lippincott’s prints these verses which 


treat of the old mystery of the complete 
and willing self-effacement of the mother. 


A Mother-Song 


By CHARLOTTE WILSON 


Within the hushed throne-room of Life 
Spent I shall lie, and still, 

Whilst thou thy small, indignant breast. 
O Little Soul, shalt fill 

With breath of strange mortality; 
And send thy homeless cry 

A-groping for thy mother's heart, 
Where, spent and still, I lie. 


Oh, if God, entering, should leave 
That august Door ajar, 

And let the wind that stirs his robe. 
Chill-blowing from afar, 

Puff out my spirit like a flame 
That dieth in the night,— 

God shield thee with his hollowed hand, 
O little, little Light! 


From Harper’s we get this impassioned 
lyric ‘by G. E. Woodberry: 


The Reveler: A Vineyard Song 


By G. E. WoopBerrRy 
Unwreathe thy brow! thy cheek outvies 
The golden grape in lusters rare: 
The rosebud of thy mouth denies 
The living rosebud hanging there; 
Nor teach the radiance of thy eyes 
To counterfeit the starry air; 
From all things else the beauty dies, 
When thou art near, tho they are fair; 
Star, rose, and grape, but mirrors warm 
Of loves that from thy beauty swarm, 
Thy brief, incarnate shades; in thee 
The world returns to unity. 


Unwreathe thyself, and singly shine 
Wine of the world, the rose-divine 
Body of love, desire star-sown, 
That sparkles in the midnight zone 
All beauty cast in passion’s mold 

In thee corporeally bright— 

O Dionysian bloom, unfold! 

Crown, crown the revel's height. 
Sweet reveler! thy golden cheek, 

Thy rosebud mouth, thy starry eyes 
A darling of the gods bespeak. 

Who take thee to the skies; F 
With hands divinely holding up. e 
As ’twere youth's flower, the vine-clad cup, * 
Drink deep, O heavy-breathing boy, 

Crush on thy lips long drafts of joy: 


Then bear with thee to heaven along 

The wisdom of the vineyard song; 

Chime and charm thou mayst not bear, 

For the shadows’ source reigns there; 

And when thou puttest thy beauty by, 
And shall at last unwreathe thee quite, 

Like stars that on the distant sky 
Suddenly beam, and cease from light— 





For who may know what shall befall 
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After the whole earth's funeral? 
And who may know what there shall be 
Without the senses’ imagery?— 
Ah, when the grape and rose shall shed 

Their bloom, and garden-mold shall be, 
Reveal, all beauty being dead, 

Love's imageless eternity! 
West- 


An eloquent sonnet from The 


minster Gazette: 


Sonnet 


By Rost Henniker Heaton 


“And for failing of Love on our part thereof 
is all our Travail.’’—St. Julian. 


Oh, tell me not through Pain is Wisdom won, 
Gaunt, heavy-handed, sparing young nor old, 
Dimming the luster of our youth’s brave gold 

Before the day is spent—the race begun. 

See yon frail cobweb that the spider spun 
Broken by fingers rough and overbold, 

Mark the drenched roses their soft petals fold 

Drooping for lack of warmth and autumn sun. 


Oh, Pain, how can I bow me to thy creed? 
Tell me that snows the fairest blossoms wake! 
Tell me that shattered lutes best music make, 

Tell me that strength lies in the broken reed, 
Tell me all this—and then for pity’s sake 

Tell me that Love, not Pain, is what men need. 


The selection given below appears in a 
recent volume of poems from the pen of 
Perey C. Ainsworth (‘‘Poems and Son- 
nets,’ Charles H. Kelly, London). The 
author’s outlook on life is a ratker cheerless 
one—but it is poetical none the less. 


Poem 


By Percy C. AINSWORTH 


“The years that might have left the spirit wise 
Have flung the chains of reasoning round the 
soul— 
Have turned its gaze toward an earthly goal, 
And drifted mists of learning o’er our eyes. 


“And so we toil for that which is not bread, 
And wear our lives out forging prison bars, 
Through which we catch but glimpses of the 

stars 
Shining with mocking brightness overhead. 


“We leave the simple master-words of life 
Behind us with the toys of childhood years, 
Whilst in the book-bound wisdom of the seers 

We seek some scant equipment for the strife. 


“Yet now and then a sunset or a flower, 
Or some old haunt revisited once more, 
Or the sea’s story whispered to the shore, 
Or the wind’s music on a listening bower, 


“Will bring again the unalloyed delight 
We knew before our life had held a wrong, 
Recall the refrain of a cradle-song, 
And lift the shadows from our saddened sight.” 


A poem with an imitative feminine note 
from The Delineator: 


“*Beloved, When At Night” 
By Zona Gate 


Beloved, when at night I hear the wind 

Beat round our little casement like a sea. 

And hooded fancies hardly half divined 

Lean from imagined ways to menace me, 

I love to think in all the gusty rouse 

Of midnight war and battling elm and oak 

How safe we are here in our simple house, 

With our latched door and plume of chimney 
smoke. 


But when, sweet summer-wise, we loiter by, 

We two, upon the margin of the day, 

The idle wind adream, and silence shy 

And colors of sunset tranquilize our way, 

Then what the rough night could not do is 
done: 

For lo, within the calm the hour has made, 

I stand between you and the godly sun, 

And in our utter peace I grow afraid. 
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“The World is mine— 
Town a KODAR” 


Take a Kodak with you, and picture, from 


that interest you but also the companions | 
who help to make your trip enjoyable. | 


Anybody can take good pictures with a Kodak. Cata- | 
logue haa at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. | 
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It’s the Oxygen 
in Calox (Peroxide of Hydrogen) that renders:t soefficient 
as a cleanser of the mouth and whitener of the teeth. 
Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Sample and Booklet free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35e. 











“DON’T SHOUT” 


‘*Thear you. I can hear now as 

well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh 
something new—THE 
4 MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
















pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in myself, only that 
I hear a)l right. 


“*The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


- made low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
1t’’ Over one hundred thou- 
| sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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gives room for the broad pivot bearings. 
| the strong, rigid bar, the Remington bar you have always 
| known, made from a steel drop forging. Compare this bar 
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day for a little while you can learn 


FRENCH 
CERMAN 
SPANISH 


ITALIAN 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 


In your business, in your 
daily reading, in your 
conversation, or in your 
trip abroad, a speaking 
and writing familiarity 
with one or more of these 
languages is an invalu- 
able accomplishment. 





Successful, because it is nature’s own 


method 
Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in the new 
language, this being the natural, sure way of agri 
familiar with the new tongue. You will speak, think, ani 
write the new language in surprisingly short time. 

30 minutes a day for ten weeks 
During the vacation, on the cars coming and going 
to b in odd me can become familiar 
with French, German, or Spanish, by giving only thirty 
minutes a day for eight or ten weeks. 

Direct lessons from great linguists 
Every purchaser is entitled to membership in the cele- 
brat nthal correspondence school, in which his ex- 
ercises are supervised by eminent linguists in the three 
languages. Thisaffords the benefits of a private instructor. 


THOUSANDS OF “DIGEST” READERS HAVE USED IT 


Price for each language, $6 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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} ments, all based on 
property in Georgia 
and yielding from 5% 
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best investments on earth. 


Real estate worth two to 
four times the loan, secure 
allour mortgages. 


1% 


| We collect interest and principal, at- 
©} tend to taxes, insurance, etc., reliev- 
mM) ing you of all details without charge. 
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and City Mortgages 











Write for particulars and let us add 
your name to our list of Satisfied, 
Gilt-edge Security Buyers. 


Georgia Mortgage and Trust Co. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE 
ARAB ARMY 


T isn’t every nineteen-year-old boy who 

ean startle the entire world, and bring 
down upon his shoulders the wrath and 
vituperation of a civilized nation. But that 
was the fate of Herbert Montague, and 
the New York Sun is authority for. the 
statement of his age. Montague, it will 
be remembered, is the ‘‘young British 
officer’’ who joined the Turkish ranks and 
first accused the Italians of ‘‘atrocities.” 
He is back in London now because of a bad 
attack of ‘‘nerves,’’ but hopes soon to pull 
himself together and rejoin the ‘‘army of 
Allah.” His first home interview appeared 
a fortnight ago and is reprinted in The Sun. 
Said Montague: 


I left London in October with the 
express purpose of serving with the Turk- 
ish forees in a war which I consider they 
were forced into against the conventions of 
civilization. I have all along felt that they 
were splendid fellows, and when war was 
declared I made up my mind to do any- 
thing I could for them. 

Many British officers had the same feel- 
ings, too. I diseust the step I proposed 
taking with some of my colleagues, and I 
believe that between forty and sixty officers 
in our Army set out with similar intentions 
to mine. But, so far as I know, I was the 
only English soldier to reach the front. 

My services were accepted by the Turk- 
ish authorities in London and I left Eng- 
land actually as a Lieutenant in the Turkish 
Army, but ostensibly, to facilitate travel- 
ing, as an English journalist. 

I had no trouble until I reached Sfax. 
There, after considerable bother and delay, 
the problem of how to get on was solved 
by the kindly offices of a trading-ship 
captain, a Frenchman, I believe, who gave 
me a passage in his ship to Tripoli. 

Our passage in the small boat was a 
hazardous one, and at one time we were 
perilously near being wrecked. But we 
got through all right and I managed to 
reach the Turkish forces without any 
wild adventures. Here, officers being 
searee, I was welcomed, and I was at 
once posted to a “ battalion ’’ composed of 
Turks and Arabs. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that gen- 
erally the Arabs will not tolerate Europeans 
if they can help it; usually they are very 
antagonistic to white men. But, why I do 
not know, I proved to be an exception to 
the general rule. Not only did they wel- 
come me as a leader, but they actually 
profest to regard me as a sort of Allah- 
sent mascot. 

I can not say anything about the size of 
the force the Turks now have, but it has 
gone on growing from the start, and every 
Arab in the desert is ready to fight. Every 
now and then a sheik comes in with 2,000 
men or so—his whole following. They are 
all armed. Most of them have rifles of 
some sort, and the Senoussi, who are 
joining in, have Mausers. Some of the 
Arabs have two-handed swords left be- 
hind by the Crusaders, and some have 
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curious to see such an outfit in such a war. 
From what we read of the Italian re- 
ports of the fighting the estimates from 
Rome of the Italian losses: are entirely 
unreliable, untrue. They give absurdly 
small losses in engagements in which I 
took part, and I know their losses, for we 
counted the dead. 

The Turks have as many men as they 
want, and they have enough ammunition 
to last for five years. They have the 
whole food resources of the hinterland at 
their disposal—meat, poultry, rice, bread, 
fruit, coffee—all they want. They can 
carry on the war forever. The one good 
thing the Italians have done is to use the 
aeroplane. They came humming over 
every day, and we could never get at them 
with our guns. 

Altho nominally only a Lieutenant I 
frequently found myself in command of as 
many as 2,000 troops at a time. I rode a 
horse and my uniform was the ordinary 
field khaki and a fez. Exactly how many 
actions I took part in I can not say. 

As a matter of fact, we used ‘o fight 
when we thought we could. We certainly 
had a scrap of some kind every day, and 
sometimes two. 

While I was in Tripoli the Italians 
seemed to lie low most times and do 
nothing till we forced them to. 

With the Arabs I never had the slight- 
est trouble. Whatever I ordered, through 
interpreters, they did or tried to do with 
an admirable discipline and cheerfulness. 
With the exception of a short spell, when 
I was down with dysentery, I was at the 
front from October 21 to December 21, 
when I left for London. I was in a hos- 
pital for some time, and when I started 
home I had to travel five days on horse- 
back and I could get very little milk. 
The consequence was I had to eat any- 
thing I could get instead of living on milk, 
and it knocked me out again. 

I left Azizia Neshet Pasha’s head- 
quarters on December 21 and rode across 
the country by way of Zwara to Ben 
Gardani, which is the first place in Tunisia 
—a civilized town, where I got a motor- 
ear. There I got also some condensed 
milk, but at Medinie I was too bad to go 
on, and J had to lie up for a time. 

While I was there I was put in com- 
mand of the right flank. We were in the 
oasis round Tripoli town, and were attack- 
ing the Italians practically every day. 
It was all foot-work, for to ride was simply 
to ask to be shot. So we all went afoot, 
Turks and Arabs, and I never want to 
fight with braver men. 





Montague, on the other hand, doesn’t 
think much of the Italians as fighters— 
but he admits that they make good spies. 
On the way home, he says: 


At every stopping-place to Sfax, a 

600-miles journey, which I did by motor, 
I was watched, and from Sfax to London 
men followed me. All the way back 
different pairs of men have shadowed me; 
where one couple gave up another couple 
took their place. 
_ Once, when I was resting and dining 
in Bengardane, one of the spies sat at an 
adjacent table, while froni Marseilles to 
Paris to London two men followed me on 
train and boat. 

At Victoria I either shook them off or 
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“Their Intelligent Preparation 


HERE is nothing more important to 

the American housewife than the 

preparation of wholesome, delicate 
and dainty foods for her family. More and 
more people now realize that by intelligent 
eating, not only can they avoid such 
common ills as headache and indigestion, 
but can do much to make good health 
their normal condition. 

Great interest centers in the effort to 
establish the correct proportion of vege- 
table and animal products in the daily diet. 
Every important test made lately has 
confirmed the popular idea that all other 
things being equal, a vegetable product is 
more desirable than an animal one, and 
there can be no question of the desirability 
of replacing a greasy animal fat with a 
flaky vegetable product. 

Crisco, the new product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking is pure- 
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In Crisco, Fish Balls Fry in One Minute 


ly vegetable and should be used for cooking 

where you now use fats of animal origin, 

such as butter or lard. It is in no sense a 

compound or mixture of oils and fats. 

There is absolutely no animal matter in it. 
Exquisitely Clean 


CRIsco is absolutely clean and pure in 
origin and manufacture. It never 
gets strong, it stays sweet and fresh. It 
is put up in immaculate packages pro- 
tected from dust and store odors. No 


hands ever touch it; no unsanitary paddles, 
boats or tubs. As soon as you see Crisco, 
you will be impressed with its purity. It 
is a delicious cream white, pleasing and 
appetizing in appearance. The color, flavor 
and odor are natural; there is nothing 
artificial about it. 


Notice its Delicate Aroma 


RISCO has the fresh, pleasant odor of 
a vegetable product. It has none of 
the disagreeable ; trea so characteristic 
of compounds or mixtures of oils and fats. 
Its use is not attended by even the slight- 
est odor in the kitchen, nor do Crisco fried 
foods or pastries have any suggestion of 
the offensive odor or flavor which accom- 
panies the use of cottonseed oil or lard 
compounds. Test it in hot biscuits. Open 
a Crisco biscuit when it is very hot and 
notice the delightful biscuit aroma. This 
is one of the most gars ualities of 
Crisco, for the strong odor of the ordinary 
fats in common use has made them thor- 
oughly objectionable. 

Purchase a package of Crisco today. 
Use it throughout your cooking and see 
how wholesome, delicate and dainty it 
makes your food. " 

On request, we shall mail a 
fully illustrated booklet show- 
ing many other advantages of 
Crisco. 
Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 

‘ar West 










Crisco is Purely Vegetable 








(RIsco — Better than Butter for Goking 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. If your own grocer does not keep 
it, you probably will find it in one of the other stores in your neighborhood; if not, on receipt of 25c 
in stamps or coin, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a regular 25c package. If 
you order from us, write plainly your name and address, and also let us have the name of your 
grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IF THE TRIAL BALANCE IS “OUT” 


It worries no one but you—the bookkeeper. 


No matter whose mistake it is, it’s up to you to stay and drudge, 
regardless of regular hours, until the books are straightened out. 


Don’t do it—there is a betterway. The 















Comptometer 
ADDS DIVIDES 
MULTIPLIES SUBTRACTS 


relieves your mind of 
the wearing grind of 
= mechanical thinking — 
© \—gives you moretime 
® fordoingthethingsthat 
SL Jcount, both for y 
and the firm. It handles all your figure work—addition, multiplication, 
division, subtraction. You simply push the keys—the machine does the 
rest, with sure accuracy., Try it—see how it works. Trial free—write us 
about it and get free copy of ““Rapid Mechanical Calculation.” 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 2731 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Raising a Roof 
For a Rainy Day 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


“Into Each Life Some Rain Must Fall,” 
said Longfellow, and I believe You will agree 
with Me, Mr. Reader, that it is a Wise Man 
who Knows enough to Come in out of the Wet. 
If You haven’t the Prudence and Foresight to 
take advantage of Good Weather and Raise 
a Roof for Your Family that will Protect them 
when the Storms come, it will be Up to 
Them to Find Shelter where Best They may. 
The wisdom of “ Laying By Something For a 
Rainy Day” was never Better Exemplified 
than it is at Present, and if that Something is 
properly Invested in an Income- Producing 
Farm Home in Gulf Coast Texas, Your 


Children some Day Will Rise up and Call 
you Blessed. 
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If every Man who reads this Article would 
Take the Time to THINK, and the Trouble 
to INVESTIGATE, every Acre of our: Dan- 
bury Colony Land Would be Sold Within the 
Next Three Months. If Every Woman who 
glances through this Advertisement but Knew 
the Plain Truth about our Part of Texas, You 
couldn’t Keep Her away from There with a 
Shot-Gun, because the Woman is Primarily a 
Home-Seeker and a Home-Maker, and the 
Future of Her Children is the Great Proposition 
that is Uppermost in Her Mind and Heart. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast, Texas? 
Do You Know men have realized more than 
$1,000 an acre Growing Oranges in Our Coun- 
try? If You Do Not know these things, you 
should read up on the subject, and you must 
not fail to get our Free Book, which contains 
nearly 1co photographs of growing Crops, etc. 

What would You think of a little Town of 
about 1,200 People situated near our Lands, 
where they ship on an average of $400,000 





How much Better pup ~ — 


“TOMATOES 


off are Youthan Last 
Year, or the Year 
before That? How 
Much have You Act- 
ually Got that You 
could call Your Own? 
A little Furniture? A 
Piano, perhaps? A 
Few Dollars in the 
Bank? And how 
many Weary Years 
has it taken You to 
get Together that 
little Mite? Don’t 
You see how Hope- 
less It is? Youcome 
Home each Night a 
little more Tired, and 
Your good Wife can 
see the gray coming 
into Your Hair—if It 
isn’t already There. 
Chances for Promo- 
tion grow Less and 
Less, as each Year is added, but Ever and 
Always Your Expenses seem to Grow. 

The Systematic Saver Accumulates slowly, 
unless His Savings are Put to Work where 
They can Earn Something Worth While. 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars put into the Savings 
Bank will, in One Year, at 3 per cent earn You 
less than Fifty Dollars. Half of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars invested in One of our Ten-Acre 
Danbury Colony Farms, in convenient Monthly 
Payments (Protected by Sickness and Insur- 
ance Clauses) will Earn Freedom from Care, 
and that Comfort which comes from the 
Ability to Sit under One’s “Own Vine and 
Fig Tree,” with a certain Income Insured. 

The Best Incentive to Persistent and System- 
atic Saving is the Desire to Get a Home. The 
Best Place I Know of to Get a Home is in the 
Rain Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where You can 
Grow Three Big Money-Making Crops a Year, 
on the Same Soil, and where Irrigation and 
Fertilization do not Eat up the Profits Your 
Hands Create. 





The Man with the Hoe—and the Bank Aecount. 


worth of Fruit, Veg- 
etables, Poultry,Eggs, 
etc.,a year? During 
1910 this Community 
shipped nearly 
$100,000 worth of 
Strawberries alone. 

We are situated 
within convenient 
shipping distance of 
Three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addi- 
tion to this have the 
inestimable Advan- 
tages of Water Trans- 
portation through the 
Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Ve- 
lasco, so that our 
Freight Rates are cut 
Practically in Half. 
The Climate is Ex- 
tremely Healthful 
and Superior to that 
of California or 
Florida—Winter and Summer—owing to the 
Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident 
Insurance,and should You die,or become totally 
disabled, Your Family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of 
another Penny. If You should be Dissatisfied, 
we will Absolutely Refund Your Money, as per 
the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book. Fill Out the Blank 
Space below with Your Name and Address, 
plainly written, and mail it to the Texas-Gulf 
Realty Company, 1318 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Read it carefully, then use 
Your Own Good Judgment. 

* * * 
Please send me your Book—Independence with Ten Acres. 


ONIONS 


HEAD LETTUCE 


Feb. 3rd issue, The Literary Digest. 
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Our Bond Department will send you 
without charge booklet ‘‘6% Coupon 
Bonds’’ which should be read by every 
person who desires information regard- 
ing a safe, convenient method of invest- 
ing money. 


Address Department ‘‘ B.’” 


THE ISLAND CITY 
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Expansive Breathing 


A book that fully explains 
how to vitalize the Blood 
through proper breathin 
Correct breathing (both 
sexes) described by 
grams,etc. Book HK. “a 
pages of npocenet informa- 
tion on Chest Expansion, 
Lung Development and Inter- 
nal Exercise. Includes Special 
Breathing Exercises; Endors- 
ed 4 ote pd —Accepted by 
the National Medical Library. 
Sent on receipt of 10¢e — coin or 

stamps 


P. Von Boeckmann, R. S. 
1350 Terminal Bldg. 
103 Park Ave., New York City 
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they had seen sufficient of me for the time. 
Anyhow, when I came away from the sta- 
tion, after a leisurely shave and bath, I saw 
no spies. I dare say they are still wateh- 
ing me closely in London. 

When Montague was sixty miles out in 
the desert he was once overtaken by an 
Arab horseman who had made the ride to 
give the ‘‘white mascot” a tiny bottle of 
attar of desert orchids to take ta his 
mother in England. It is said to be the 
rarest perfume in the world. 





WHEN SHUSTER’S DANDER WAS UP 


66 HEN in Persia, do as the Rus- 


sians would have you do,” was 
the compliment paid to the Big Bear by 
W. Morgan Shuster on the first day of his 
arrival in Paris. Furthermore, the Amer- 
ican ex-Treasurer-General went on to say 
that—‘‘My removal from office was the 
result of a coup d’état on the part of the 
Russians, who hired the Bakhtiris to close 
up the Persian Parliament (the Meljliss), 
not even allowing the janitor to enter the 
building.”” Such a sorry state of affairs 
as the last naturally roused this intrepid 
Ameriean’s dander, and for a while he was 
all for a scrap. To the London correspond- 
ent of the New York Times Shuster the 
other day said: 


I had behind me 3,000 Fidais (National 
Volunteers), and for twenty-four hours | 
fought an internal struggle to decide 
whether I should battle on behalf of the 
Constitutional Government against the 
illegal dictators. I finally decided that 
the immediate interests of Persia would 
best be served by my withdrawal and the 
prevention of bloodshed. 


In reply to the question ‘* How is Per- 
sia?’’ Mr. Shuster went on to say: 


It is still on the map, but except as a 
geographical expression Persia has ceased 
to exist. . . . To-day no government exists 
in Teheran except the self-constituted Di- 
rectory under the protection of 4,000 
Russian bayonets. 

While I was there with my wife and 
daughters, whom all the time I wished 
10,000 miles away, I had entire control of 
Persian finance. A man of ordinary intelli- 
gence could have done wonders if he were 
allowed to work out his schemes, but all 
my plans were opposed by Russia, all the 
American officers were turned out, and 
the papers, books, ete., were taken away. 

But recrimination is of no use now. 
My legal training has taught me _ never 
to question a decision. Now the hardest 
question, and one I keep asking myself, is, 

“Has my connection with Persia benefited 
its — Conscientiously I must say, 
“No 


Asked if he was ever in danger of assas- 
sination, Mr. Shuster said that he was not. 
He had a faithful body-guard of 150 men 
who escorted him everywhere; 
says The Times: 

The Russian Government took every 
precaution to see that he got out of 
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Persia unharmed. As his automobile en- 
tered the Caspian towns, however, hun- 
dreds of Russian soldiers picked up rocks 
from the road, with menacing gestures, as 
if to throw them in his direction. 

“Tf any were thrown,” said Mr. Shuster, 
“‘we were not hit.” 


Mr. Shuster hopes to get back to 
America some time in February. He is not, 
he says, a candidate for the Presidency 
‘in either party.” 


THE DICKENS FAMILY IN AMERICA 


-LITTLE girl was once asked by her 
schoolmistress, which, of Dickens and 
Scott, was the greater. Immediately she 
chose the latter, giving as proof of her opin- 
ion that she had often heard of ‘‘Great 
Seott,’’ but never of great Dickens. But 
for all that,/;Charles Dickens holds a place 
second to none in the hearts of American 
children, and most appropriately it was 
here that Charles Dickens’ own brother 
eame to make his home, and Americans big 
and small are reminded that there are in 
this country to-day no less than sixteen of 
the Dickens family. Here is an interesting 
sketch of the head of the American line, 
as told by his son, the Rev. Bertram A. 
Dickens, in The Epworth Herald (Chicago): 
My father was a journalist, and was born 

at Portsmouth, England, in 1826, and died 
in Chicago in' 1866 and is buried in Grace- 
land Cemetery. He was fourteen years the 
junior of his brother Charles. He was for 
some time a correspondent for the London 
News. When he came to this country he 
purchased land near Amboy, IIl., and edited 
the first newspaper published in that 


Charles Dickens was the oldest son of the 


- family, and my father, Augustus N. Dick- 


ens, was the youngest. Between these 
brothers there was an unusually strong and 
conspicuous attachment, reminding one of 
that between David and Jonathan, and 
Damon and Pythias. 

My father was the original ‘Boz,’ 
which was a pet name of the family be- 
stowed upon him by his brother Charles. 
But, later in life, when both had reached 
mature years, there grew up between them 
an estrangement which was as lamentable 
as their affection had been commendable. 

In trying to account for this marked 
change of attitude, several causes have been 
suggested, some of them favoring the 
English author, and others his American 
brother. From my angle of vision, all 
these are mere inferences and erroneous. 

My apprehension is, that the ‘‘ American 
Notes,”’ which is largely the product of the 
author’s unfavorable impressions of Amer- 
icans received by him during his first visit 
to this country, was the primary cause of 
this manifest change, whatever may have 
been secondary. 

My father was an official in the British 
Army in the Crimean War, but had always 
been a great admirer of the United States 
and was in full sympathy with its citizens. 
He is said to have been a very positive per- 
son, and could not endure graceful criti- 
cisms, say nothing of disparaging ridicule, 
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That is a natural compliment to 
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Isnt “first attention’ worth this extra 
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NEW 3 IN | POLICY 


LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH 


For $17.00 a Year 
YOU CAN BE ATNA-IZED 


Against loss of life from any cause in the sum of $250 
(Payable immediately upon filing Official Death Certificate.) 
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Against death by Travel or Burning Building Acci- 
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Against Loss of Time} Ordinary accidents $5.00 weekly 
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pations arc¥classified by Accident Companies. 

We cannot tell you in this advertisement about Special 
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or Eyes; Fees for Surgical Operations; Hospital Expenses; 
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advance of recovery for certain stated injuries by which this 
insurance protects your income. 

Send us the coupon and let our Agent tell you the rest. 

Whether you insure for One Thousand or Fifty Thousand 
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ged gg LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
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Accident and Liability Department HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of pomes. They are doing the 
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ing the clothes for dear life. 
4 And it’s all so simple and easy 
‘that overseeing its work 
mere child’s play. 
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regarding the people among whom he had 
decided some day to cast his lot. 
Subsequently, the novelist’s impressions 
of this country and its people were very 
much modified, and his commendations 
took the place of his former criticisms. 
This must have partially bridged the 
chasm between them, for at my father’s 
death, in 1866, my guardian received for 
me from Charles Dickens fifty pound 
sterling annually, which continued unt 
the author’s death in 1870. But in his las 
visit to this country Charles Dickens did 
not come to see my father, nor did he give 
readings in Chicago, so I infer that the 
chasm was but partially bridged. 


But we have yet to account for the 

m Americans of the Dickens family 

iready mentioned. Beginning, then, says 
our informant: 


‘My mother’s maiden name was Bertha 
Phillips, a daughter of Charles Phillips, 
for many years said to have been the most 
eloquent man at the bar of the United 
Kingdom. He was familiarly known as 
‘*Napoleon”’ Phillips on account of an ora- 
tion with which he celebrated the downfall 
of the great soldier. ‘‘He is Fallen!’ was 
one of the readings in the school-books of 
nearly forty years ago. All that remains, 
I understand, is a few lines in a dictionary 
of familiar quotations. ‘‘Grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a 
sceptered hermit, wrapt in the solitude of 
his own originality.”’ 

My mother died in 1868 and was sur- 
vived by three children—myself, Adrian 
my brother, and Amy my sister. I was 
then less than eleven years of age. 

By a chain, composed of many strange 
and mysterious providential links, our 
little family was separated and we have 
grown up apart from each other. My 
brother Adrian now lives in Chicago and 
has a family of three children. My sister 
Amy is married to Charles Howland, has 
four daughters, and lives at Rockland, 


‘|Mass. We have five children, two sons, 


three daughters, and also one grandson. 
Thus, there are sixteen of the Dickens 
family living in this country. 





THE LAMPOONS OF “LABBY” 

ATHER, did God make Labby, too?” 

It was the daughter of an cid York- 

shire farmer who was talking. ‘‘ Yes, my 
daughter.” ‘What for, father?’ No 
reply was then made, and none has been 
since offered—for the one good reason, 
asserts the New York Evening Post, that 
‘‘nobody knows.’ Labby, this paper goes 
on to recount, played too many different 
parts, and played each of them too well, 





to be thus easily disposed of. But then 
‘the editor of London Truth had luck with 
him always. To go back to the very 
beginning: 

Two generations back the name of 
Labouchere had been tagged to an amazing 
story of how a young Dutch clerk, on 4 
mission to the Barings, had audaciously 
asked a partner of the house for the hand 
of his daughter. Eventually he won, and 
left a fortune in entail. To this his grand- 
son, Labby, fell heir, altho his uncle, the 
elder, prayed for a son and married twice 
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in the hope of male issue, and begot some 
ten children, all daughters. This was not 
the least incident of Labby’s luck. So 
much for the cireumstances which made 
him an Englishman and a wealthy man, 
and also made possible the founding of 
Truth. 

When Labouchere proposed to start 
a journal on the lines of Truth, London 
laughed loudly. It was successful, and 


paid handsome returns from the second 


Aumber. Labouchere had been para- 
brapher on The World, under Yates, but 
it displeased him to think of himself doing 
all the work and the editor taking in all 
the money—as a matter of fact, he scorned 
wealth. On his new journal he employed 
Horace Voules, a dapper young man, and, 
as Labby said, ‘“‘the only gentleman i> 
place.” He explained his engagemeni ~ 
Voules by printing the latter’s name in 
Truth, and saying that, in case of trouble 
in a suit for libel, Voules would be of use 
by going to prison in his stead. 

Paradoxical he was, and this story 
illustrates that quality. Actually, he 
courted libel suits, and spent a fortune in 
fees to Sir George Lewis, the ‘‘father con- 
fessor of London,’ who defended him. 
Labouchere announced always that -he 
would never take advantage of techni- 
ealities in such legal actions against him, 
and would do everything to obtain and 
expedite justice. 


The stories told of this progressive Eng- 
lishman are out of all proportion even to 
the long, eventful life that he led. Says 
our informant: 


He himself is authority for the asser- 
tion that he had traveled for a time as 
doorman of an American cireus, and had 
lived as one of the Chippewa Indians. 
He had a liking in his younger days for the 
diplomatic service, or—lest diplomatic 
lose its meaning in association with the 
name of Labouchere—say, he liked serv- 
ice in foreign lands. Once, when stationed 
at St. Petersburg, he received a message 
from the Foreign Office in London: ‘‘Come 
at once. Important.’’ Nothing was heard 
of him for weeks. At last he turned up, 
and remarked casually that he had deemed 
the message so important that he had 
started at once. The Foreign Office, he 
added, had neglected to forward funds for 
his expenses, and in consequence he had 
made his way on foot. 

Labouchere was with the British Lega- 
tion in Washington for ten years. One 
day a strident Britisher blustered into the 
office where Labouchere was, and de- 
manded an audience with his country’s 
representative. Labouchere answered that 
the British Minister was out, and asked 
whether he might not do for the business 
in hand. The visitor replied that ‘no un- 
derstrappers” would do; he would wait 
for the Minister’s return. Labouchere 
imperturbably smoked his cigaret, and 
isa two hours prepared to leave for the 

ay. 

“When will the Minister return?” asked 
the visitor. 

“IT don’t know 
Labouchere. 

“You don’t! And this is a British rep- 
Tesentative! Where has he gone?” 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 


exactly,’’ answered 
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ever disappointed. 


The price of Philip Morris English Mixture or Cut Plug is 
$2.00 the pound in 25c, 50c and $1.00 tins. 
than “scrappings” cost—but the difference is in the smoke. You're 
the winner after all—in either brand you learn what the English- 
man knows about smoking tobacco, what 
science has taught about cleanliness, what 
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Here's joy for the smoker—and all in the aroma’s distance. Philip 
Morris on the tin is an assurance of that. 
filment of the promise—for nothing yet branded Philip Morris 






The contents is the ful- 


More, of course, 


a vast amount of quality 
you get for the price. 
If you are a pipe lover, , 

release a quarter for a [iil 

trial of either brand. After- 

wards, there’s peace, hap- 

piness and smoke content- 

ment in store for you. 


Will you mail that25c today iy 
your dealer cannot supply you? 


PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY, Ltd. 421 W. Broadway, New York 
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tion of your own selection. To be con- 
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coupon—the I. C. S. will send you de- 
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can be qualified for promotion. 
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“To England. He sailed last Saturday.” 
Later in life Labby was guilty of another 
anachronism which involved him in a 
controversy ‘‘a yard long.”” It was when 
Labby was editor of Truth, and— 


He had said that the remarks of Arthur 
Balfour in the House were directly responsi- 
ble for the death of Hanlon at Youghal; 
as a matter of fact, Balfour’s remarks had 
been made several days after the event. 
‘Tf one of the two ought to be hanged,”’ 
declared Labby, ‘‘it ought to be Mr. 
Balfour.” 

“For our part,’’ answered The Saturday 

Review, ‘‘we fully agree that, if Mr. Bal- 
four has unholy powers of this sort, he 
ought to be hanged.”’ 
But Labby had already gone on to an- 
other subject. None could overtake him 
—to anticipate the course of this erratic 
star would have been superhuman. 


A PARISIAN PEACE DINNER 


T LEAST one peace dinner failed to 

end in a rumpus, and that was the 
one at Le Mans, France, in honor of 
that great peace-advocate, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Princely toasts, bon- 
mots, and guests of distinction and high 
degree were there in abundance, and The 
Outlook’s foreign correspondent took it 
all in from beginning to end. But the 
most illuminating part of all, he says, oc- 
eurred when— 


Some one suggested that, as the Baron 
had been much in America, he doubtless 
was familiar with the American ‘three 
cheers,” which, the speaker understood, 
were customary when they wished to do 
special honor to a speaker in the New 
World. He therefore requested that M. 
d’Estournelles would show them how thus 
to honor their American guest. 

The Baron pulled me to my feet, and 
putting his arm over my shoulder, and 
beating time with the napkin which he 
happened to hold, first showed them what 
to do—** Un, deux, trois, hip, hip, hurrah!” 
The assembly then stood up, each man 
taking his napkin and beating time, reciting 
“Un, deux, trois, heep, heep, hoorrah!”’ 
There was hand-clapping again, and the 
banquet broke up. I omitted to say in the 
proper place that the electric lights were 
turned on at a signal, and that the engineer 
who had installed them was especially 
honored. 

At the end of the banquet, when we 
strolled out into the warm summer night, 
I said to a gentleman who had been next 
to me: ‘‘I am surprized that none of these 
men smoke.” He looked at me with equal 
surprize. ‘‘Oh, they all smoke; but, sir, 
there were ladies present!’’ Had I told 
the average American upon my return that 
there was no smoking, either at the lunch- 
eon at the chateau or at the banquet, I 
think he would have been greatly surprized, 
and might have said: ‘‘I would be less sur- 
prized had you told me that not only the 
men but the women smoked after lunch- 
eon.” In repeating this to a gentleman 
of French extraction in New York, he con- 
firmed my own observation that the home 
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the cigar is the only judge as 
to whether it suits his taste. 

The Panza Panetella is hand 
made, all long-stripped Havana 
filler. Anafhdavit to this effect 
goes with each box. A good 
clear Havana cigar does two 
things when burning,—-shrinks 
and holds a long ash. (See cut 
of Panza Panetella.) The Panza 
draws easy. A royal, good 
smoke forthe man who likes it. 

That’s the point! ‘“The man 
who likes it.”? Every man 
won’t like this cigar any more 
than every man will like the 
same girl! ‘Tastes differ. 

But—there’s a whole lot of men who 
do like the Panza Panetella and they 
keep us busy supplying them. 

But like every other manufacturer, 
we want more business. ERE’S 
OUR PROPOSITION. Matcha two 
dollar bill against our say-so and we’ll 
send you a box of 50 Panza Pane- 
tellas prepaid. Puta match to ten of 
them—smoke ’em up. If they suit 
your taste you've got something good 
and you’!l be happy. 

Iftheydon’t fire the other forty back 
to tous within ten days, and you'll get 
your two dollarsreturned. That's fair, 
isn’t it? 

If you can't get your nerve up to 
risking the two spot before you see the 
cigars — why —we’re game on that. 
Send us your name on your business 
stationery and we'll send the cigars 
anyhow. After smoking ten, if they 
suit, send us the two dollars—other- 
wise, return the other forty at our ex- 

ense. This offer good in the United 
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off a strip of paper. : 
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nary leads as their ease of sharpening is ahead of 
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line of “better” erasers. If your stationer cannot 
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of Paris—is as clean and circumspect and | 
altogether beautiful as can be found in the | 
homes of any race; and he added: “*Per- 
haps you have heard the story of the 
American who found himself in a railway 
carriage in France with a French lady. 
Taking out a cigar, he said: ‘Madam, 
yould it disturb you if a gentleman smoked 
jn your presence?’ She replied: ‘I am 
sure 1 do not know, sir; no gentleman has 
ever tried it.’”’ 


DOUBTS ABOUT THE LIBERTY-RBELL 
CRACK 


XOME months ago we printed a story 
of the boys who broke historie Lib- 
erty Bell, as told by one of them, and later 
followed this up with a suggestion from 
one of our readers that the bell be remolded 
and used as of old on national and memor- 
able occasions. But D. C. Potter, of Fair- 
haven, Mass., now comes to the front with 
anassurance that the present bell was never 
broken at all. His letter runs as follows: 


During the summer of 1895 I saw the 
liberty Bell for the first time in its home 
at the old State House, Philadelphia. 
Having in a practical way made something 
of a study of metal-working and its devel- 
opment, the old bell had for me a more 
than historic interest, and I inspected it 
ninutely. To me, as to’ thousands of 
others, before and since, the historic crack 
in the bell was plainly visible, with, if I 
remember rightly, one side of the rent 
sprung somewhat out of line. I made close 
and careful examination, and could scarcely 
believe my own eyes to find the metal be- 
tween the two sides of the crack showed | 
continuous and unbroken. That is, the 
famous crack was but the semblance of a 
crack. At different parts of the ‘‘crack”’ 
did I pursue my investigations, using my 
pocket knife as a probe, and as result can 
uhesitatingly say the bell with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof,” 
which I saw in the old State House in 1895 
was not cracked. This much is fact. 

Now my theory of the matter is as fol- 
lows: That the old Liberty Bell was at one 
time cracked is a matter of history that 
scarcely admits of doubt. At some subse- 
quent period, of which definite record ap- 
pears to be lost, it was recast. Bells, like 
all metal castings, are formed by pouring 
the molten metal into a mold, or form, of 
sand, and to make the mold a pattern is 
required of the exact shape of the casting 
desired. The pattern of the present Liberty 
Bell was the old cracked bell, skilfully 
showing the margins of the original ragged 
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Book. It Means an Increase in Eggs, Chicks, and Money that Will Astound You. 


The Greatest Poultry Book Ever Written 
of the Greatest Egg Farm Ever Known 






The Strain That Makes The Corning Egg Farm Famous 


$6.41 per Hen per Year Has Now Been 
Surpassed on The Corning Egg Farm 


and this New Book tells you how. Nothing has been done on The Corning Egg Farm that cannot be 
accomplished by any one of fair, average intelligence and ambition. 


In this New Book the Cornings tell you how to get the large, white eggs of delicate, 
delicious flavor, and more of them than you have ever had before. We get prices higher 
than the highest market quotations, and are never able to fillall orders. Last year we received 
more than three times as many orders for hatching eggs as we were able to fill. Every hen we 
could spare for breeding was sold in the early Spring for August delivery. This is why we 
really do make money withour hens. You can do it too; this New Book shows you how. 

To-day we have on the Farm 6,000 Pullets and Hens; 15,600 Incubator Capacity at a Hatching; 
264 feet of Brooder House; 650 feet in length of Laying Houses, and 58 buildings with a floor space 
of 18,455 square feet, representing a cash investment of $40,000, nearly every penny of which has 
been made right on the Farm out of eggs and chickens, during less than six years. ‘This new book tells 
you exactly how it was done and how you can doit. You need no other guide or instruction to succeed. 

ne great beauty of the Corning Method is that it is just as suitable and effective with a few hens 
around the lot as with the largest flocks on big commercial egg farms. With this New Corning Book as 
your guide you can really make poultry and eggs pay you a good, comfortable living. 


Think All You Get in This New Corning Book 


Plans, Measurements and Instruction How to Build the Celebrated Corning Houses.—How the 
Corning Strain S. C. White aes was Developed, explained so clearly that you, yourself, can de- 
velop a strain of any breed you fancy.—Incubation and Brooding.—Growing Youngsters on the Range. 
—Selecting the Breeders.—1,500 Pullets in a Corning Laying House.—Feeding, the Key to Success. 
Some World Startling Discoveries in Feeding for Eggs Have Been Made on the Farm: The Whole 

‘orning Method, the most complete and biggest money-making plan of running chickens. 

With the Corning Method we have made the highest average egg production, and you will save the 
cost of the Book in no time. The Corning Egg Farm Book is the only complete book on eee produc- 
tion worth while, at any price, andif we have misrepresented it you may have your money back. It simply 
cannot be properly described in an advertisement—you have to see it, own it, read it to know how 
interesting and valuable it is. 


Bound in Rich, Blue Cloth, Stamped in Gold, and with Cockerel in Colors, 216 pages, 

text in clear type, on fine book paper. magnificent reproduction of an oil painting, 

in all its glorious colors, for the frontispiece. 35 magnificent full page and larger 

photographs in half-tone. 39 pen and ink drawings, plans of buildings, with 
‘dimensions, etc. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE CORNING EGG FARM, Bound Brook, N. J. 





tent. Then the old bell was melted down 
and the molten metal poured into the mold 
producing its facsimile, with its historic 
track, the two sides of which, however, 
jomed by flow of the liquid metal, formed 
& bell, solid, continuous, and unbroken, 
thereby insuring against further progress- 
lve Injury, even— 
“ Again, if called to rouse the land 
When fraud or danger is at hand.” 

_ Bells are not considered to lose their 
identity by being recast. Indeed, as tend- 
ing to support my theory, William Henry 
P. Phyfe, in “5,000 Facts,” says, “The 
liberty Bell was east in England about 














Rider Agents Wanted 


~min each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 


It will ease your Mind; 
















yo mods S10 to $27 
TA\ ee ee aoe Puncture-Proof tires. 
Vii all of best makes... $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, $3 om $8 


goed 2° DOW. oscccececcsece 
jGreat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
a ip on Approval without a 
Ligcent Day ey ite i and allow 
710 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
IRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
Tries and eepairs for all makes of bicycles a¢ 
Whalf usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 

catalogues and offer. Write now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T-172 CHICAGO 





I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patented) ‘Perfection ”’ 
TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if 
not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Areh Supporter 
for ‘*Flat Foot’’ and broken-down in- 
step. Send outline of foot. Full par- 
ticulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 


ACHFELDT, Foot Spec 


M. ialist 
Dept. VS, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Weren’t They Delicious? 


Educator Wafers buttered, 
as you would butter bread. 

Of course you've tried them. 

But I bake another Educator Cracker 


which I’m sure you'll enjoy just as much. It has 
that rich, sweet, nut-like flavor peculiar to all 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 
It is called the Toasterette—already 
buttered — with just a touch of salt and 
toasted to a delicate brown. Table butter, 
too, and table salt — with the whole wheat 
flour freshly ground by real old-fashioned 


mill stones, 


And each day's baking I personally sam- 

le to make sure that everything is just right. 

That's why Educator Toasterettes are 
so unique, so delightfully different from an 

other cracker. You taste them once yourself. 


Get them at your er’s. Look for the name 
EDUCATOR. If he cannot supply you, order 
from us. Anyway, send rocts. in stamps for large 
trial box, and please mention your grocer’s name. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 





29 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Visiting Cards and Stamped 


Weddi 
e Ing Stationery. Correct Styles from 


an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md" 


9 Day Tours of Japan 


@ See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement with 
the Japan railway lines, passengers on the 
Steamship Mrynesota have privilege of mak- 
ing inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki or 
vice versa by rail at no additional expense. 








@ This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, 
Nikko, Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) 
and trip along the Inland Sea. 


@ Round tripon Miynrsora to Manila and Hong Kong 
comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best of 
accommodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA 
sails from Seattle, March 16th; returns June Ist. 
Make reservationsearly. Send for handsome free book 
“Nine Day Tours of Japan” and illustrated folder. 


H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass'r Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
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1752”’; adding rather vaguely, ‘‘owing to 
a flaw, was recast in this country.’’ And 
Harper’s Cyclopedia of American History 
says that, after the bell was cracked, ‘‘An 
unsuccessful effort was made to restore 
its tone by sawing the crack wider.’’ No 
appearance of such effort shows on the 
present bell. Hence, if this statement is 
accepted, not only does it show active at- 
tempts were made to remedy the disaster, 
but proves conclusively that the present 
appearance of the old bell could possibly 
result only from a subsequent recasting. 





A REVOLUTIONARY AIRMAN 


OME TIME in 1909 three. brothers 

mixt into a revolution in Salvador 
which ended the career of two of them. 
But the third escaped, and in the course 
of events became acquainted with Zelaya, 
the former President of Nicaragua, and 
himself Prince of Revolutionists. Zelaya 
took a fancy to the fellow and sent him over 
to Paris on a political tour. The result of 
this was that, just as the excitement of 
aviation began, there appeared in Paris a 
young revolutionist, of a mind and manner 
to fly at anything. And his name was 
John B. Moisant. 

In the latter part of July, 1910, some 
three hundred thousand Parisians had risen 
at an uncanny hour in the morning to wit- 
ness the start of the big ‘‘ Circuit del’Est.”’ 
Cross-country flights were just beginning 
that year; gas-engines were most unrelia- 
ble and tricky, and none but the most ex- 
perienced of aviators would have dreamed 
of trusting himself in such company, none 
but that, or—a crazy revolutionist. 

But that, writes Henry Woodhouse in 
McClure’s Magazine, is just what John B. 
Moisant was: 


Suddenly, just as the celebrated fliers 
were about to get away, high in the air 
appeared a new machine: It swooped 
down, landed, and out stept a slight, young- 
ish-looking man, followed by a young 
French sportsman whom he was carrying 
as a passenger. The flier was John B. 
Moisant, who, because of inexperience, had 
been refused the license necessary to fliers 
entering the meet. This was his third 
flight. He announced that he was going to 
fly to London. 

The professional fliers started in their 
Cireuit of the East—cautiously, one man 
to a machine. Up to that time two pas- 
sengers had never been taken on any long 
cross-country cruise. Moisant set off for 
London, carrying his mechanic. On the 
way he took aboard a small cat, presented 
by a feminine admirer. 

So the man who had flown twice in his 
life, and his mechanic, who had never 
flown at all, and a yowling kitten, sailed 
off over France, and the Channel, and Eng- 
land, and accomplished the first air-flight 
from Paris to London without serious mis- 
hap. On arriving, Moisant informed the 
reporters, as he did continuously afterward, 
that if they wanted to know anything 
about flying they would have to ask some 
of the older men—the experts; he was a 





Great Northern Steamship Co. 
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What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast 
Dish is a plate of Muffins, just baked to a 
turn! To get a highly satisfactory result, 
with richness and rare flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-—Mix two cups flour, a pinch of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls baking powder, and sift 
together twice. Beat two eges withoutseparatin 
until light; add five tablespoonfuls Eagie Bran 
Condensed Milk diluted with three-fourths cap of 
water ; add this to the flour, together with three 
ounces of butter, melted. Beat 
welland bake in greased muffin 
rings about twenty minutes. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book. 
‘ BORDEN’S 
»\ CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 





——_ 





omen U~A Lele~ NO-mmme 


“AFTER DINNER MINT 


is a delicious confection at any time—pu 


dainty—no mint candy is so grateful to the palate. 
Sold only in tin boxes 
Never in bulk 


A liberal box will be sent 
Jor'10 cents, 


We also manufacture 
‘U-ALehe- NO- 
Mint Chewing Gum . 
Send se for a package. 





















beginner; he didn’t know anything about 


TheJersey Cow 
for the 
Family 


Milk from Jersey Cows 
contains more milk 
solids and _ butter-fat 
than any other. 


It is worth some trou- 
ble to get such milk. 


If you are so fortu- 
nate as to havea 
suburban place 
or farm where 
you can keep a 
cow, choose the 
Jersey, because of 
the richer milk and 
because she is one of 
the most beautiful ani- 
mals ever developed by 
man. 
Practical dairymen_ prefer 
the Jersey. Her yield is 
greatest for the cost of keep. 
She is the best investment, 
the best profit-producer. 
Interesting facts and fig- 
ures free on request. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 


8 W. 17th Street, New York 
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it. Which was true, and one chief reason (StSsteaSasteaSa_e LLL LSS SSeS 
how he came to make the flight. ; 

For all that Moisant couldn’t fly much; 
he never really learned flying—the steady, 
level flying of a skilled, scientific airman. 
But he had all the qualifications of a sen- 
gsational flier, says Mr. Woodhouse, and 
surely was never lacking in progressiveness 
or push. 

In October, 1910, he came over to take 
part in the Gordon Bennett cup race at 
Belmont Park. Latham was there, talk- 
ing glibly to the reporters. Moisant had 
little to say, except to deprecate his own 
performances; he was generally occupied 
in doing something else besides talking. 
There was an air eddy in the course which 


Registerea 
Trade Mark 


Establishea 
Haff a Century 





Imported White Materials 
For 1912 


We direct attention to our recent importations which 
comprise the newest weaves and fabrics for the coming 
season, among which will be found— 


ll 
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ll 
U 
ll 
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eapsized machines and came to be known | ft Irish Dimities in Stripes, Checks, Plaids, Poplins, Repp, 
as “dead man’s turn.” Moisant made it ill Madras, at 25c to 75c yard. 
his business to plunge through it. One English and French Pique in all size Cords. 40c to 
day his mechanics forgot to turn the oil fl $1.00 yard. 
ll 
l 
rel 
ll 
lu 
ll 
l 
lu 
il 
[l 
il 
rl 


om in his machine. Instead of coming Z : : 
down, Moisant let go the controls and St. Gall Embroidered Batiste and Swiss,eDots, Figures, 
etc. 40c to $1.25 yard. 


twisted around to turn the valve himself; 
Novelty Crepe and Voile (new weaves), 65c to $1.50 yard. 


the machine plunged down, rolled over 
sideways, and the wings folded around the 

Plain Voiles and Marquisette, 40 and 46 inches wide. 
50c to $1.25 yard. 


body of the machine into an almost exact 
likeness of a coffin. Every one naturally 
thought there was a dead man init. Ina is u : 
Bordered Novelties, Voiles, Marquisettes, French 
Linen, Crepes, etc., showing handsome Embroidered and 
Open-work designs. 45 to 52 inches wide. $2.00 to 10.00 yard. 


few moments Moisant emerged. 
Plain White Materials, Persian, India and French Lawns, 


“T told you I wouldn’t get killed,’’ were 
his first words. He was a great believer 

Adrea and Mercerized Batiste, Nainsooks, Long Cloths, French 
Percale, Silk Mull, etc. 


in his luck. ; 

On the day of the ten-thousand-dollar 
fight around the Statue of Liberty there 
were three aviators out of twenty-seven 
who cared to take the trip. The course : 4 
oer Brooklyn, with no possible landing- Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 
place in case of trouble, was too much of a 
chance. An hour before the race Moisant 
smashed up another machine in a collision 
with Grahame-White’s biplane. Before 
the hour was up he had secured a new 
machine from another flier; and on this, 
without a preliminary trial, he took the 
prize. Afterward they asked him what he 
would have done if he had found, after he 
was up in the air, that the controls (which 
keep the planes in the air and direct their 
movements) had been entirely different 
ftom his old ones. He replied that it all 
depended on just how different they were. 

On December 31, 1910, the Central 
American adventurer took his last chance 
at New Orleans. He was landing with the 
wind instead of against it, as he should 
have done. The tail of the machine was 
lifted by a gust, and the machine was 
tuned over. Moisant plunged forward 
and broke his neck. He fell just about 
ten feet. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. 

































































“THERE'S more than roomy 
comfort in Faultless Night- 
wear. There’s style as well— 
shapeliness, good fit and beauty 
of finish. 

The first Faultless slumber gar- 
ments were made by us thirty- 
one years ago, and ever since 
their careful man- 
ufacture, tested 
fabrics and ex- 
clusive styles 
have maintained 
their supremacy. 
At the best deal 
ers’ everywhere. 


dentify them “ . 
a label. Piaulitess 
E. Rosenretp & Co. 


Dept. D, BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 
Makers of the remarkable Faultless 
fey Nek- sco Day Shirts 





THE SUFFRAGETTES OF CHINA 


MERICANS were long wont to 
think of the Chinese woman as ‘a 

toy, a slave, on a pair of golden lily feet.’’ 
But this, we are assured by Adachi Kin- 
hosuke, the Japanese writer, is true no 
longer. And, if everything that Mr. Adachi 
Sys is so, we must agree with him that 
“compared with the modern Chinese 
Woman, the militant London suffragette is 
‘snothing.’’ Daily she smuggles arms and 
ammunition to her brother revolutionists, 
ind occasionally ‘‘ she is even arrested on 
the streets of Canton or Peking, her tunic 
lined with sticks of dynamite.” But let 
































Sixty-four Years! 
Every packet of Henderson’s 
seeds that is sold has behind it 
the experience of 64 years of 


successful seed growing and 
selling. The methods of seed 


testing and trials that were the 
best three generations ago, have 
been improved and bettered 
by us from year to year and are 
to-day still the best. The initial 
cost of the seeds is really the 
smallest cost of your garden, and 
it pays to be sure you have 
started right. Henderson’s are 
Tested Seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1912 catalogue. Everything for the 
Garden, a 


book of 204 pages, over 
illustrations, color plates, 
etc., will be mailed_on_re- 
ceipt of ten cents. In addi- 
tion we will send our 
Garden Guide and Record 
and our collection of 6 
Henderson’s Specialties, in 
a coupon envelope which 
will be accepted as 25 cents 
on any order of one dollar 
or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 














Plant the quality grape 


CATAWBA-CONCORD 


The grape for everybody everywhere 
Across between the Catawba and the Con- 
cord—so scientifically made that it unites 
all their merits with none of their defects. 
Equal in quality to the finest hot-house 
grapes and as easily grown as the Concord. 
For ten years it has proved its superiority. 
Has received awards wherever shown. 

Write at once for large descriptive catalog 
of Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Straw- 
berries, Currants, Gooseberries, Garden 
Roots, Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs. 
Vines, Roses, etc. It tells how to plant and 
grow them—free to everybody. 


J. T. Lovett, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 

















Peace-—Grandest of Gladioli 


It is a magnificent white, unapproached 
for purity, size and vigor. You want it in 
your garden. It is 
the crowning achieve- 
ment of Groff, the 
famous hybridizer of 
Gladioli. I specialize 
in Groff’s Hybrids, 
controlling over 75 
per cent more varie- 
ties than any other 
grower. I live with 
the Gladioli, growing 
nothing else. This 
is the reaspn why my 
bulbs are best. - The 
growing of them has my whole attention. 


I Will Send You a Little Book 
“‘The Uses of the Modern Gladiolus ”’ 


It fully describes this wonderful new variety, 
Peace, and other leading sorts. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the new French color 
process, showing natural tints. It tells all 
about how to grow and use Gladioli. Write 
me for a copy today. 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms, Box 100, Berlin, N.Y. 
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us begin with the story of ‘Chin Chin’ in 
The Housekeeper: 


She was the most beautiful of the revo- 
lutionists, an only daughter of a wealthy 
merchant of Nanking who died and left her 
all his fortune. Hsu, a_ revolutionary 
teacher, had taught her English, and when 
her education was complete, she turned her 
back on the luxury of social life which was 
her birthright, and gave herself without 
reserve to the revolutionary cause. More 
than that, she gave her money also. To 
the drab business of revolt she brought a 
spirit of romanece—so winning and fair she 
was—and her gentle manners and delicate 
personal qualities wove an almost magic 
mask that carried her through all sorts of 
adventures unharmed. She was a mere 
slip of a girl, still in her teens, and that she 
should be purchasing arms and smuggling 
them into China, and contributing’ to the 
manufacture of ammunition, seemed al- 
most incredible. 

But in the very height of her activity 
the Manchu governor of Anhui was killed, 
and Hsu, her former teacher, was arrested 
and beheaded as the slayer. In the vigor- 
ous search that followed she, too, was 
arrested and tried and sentenced and be- 
headed. She was twenty years of age, but 
in that short period she had stirred the 
spirit of thousands of people and helped to 
give the revolution a soul. 


But apropos of arms and ammunition, 
says Mr. Adachi, we must journey back to 
the Canton uprising of 1911. For many 
months previous to this a strict watch had 
been kept over the entire city, and one 


house, we are told, was especially ‘‘ taboo.”? 


Detectives watched it night and day. 
Once, in the twilight hour, three young 
women—all Chinese—walked up to it and 
knocked at the door. They were exceed- 
ingly well drest, and everything about them 
suggested the respectable and the well-to- 
do. With all that, there was something 
about the way the girls went about the 
front of the house that aroused the sus- 
picion of the detectives. They arrested 
them, and at the police headquarters the 
detectives were dumfounded at their own 
discovery. 

The three girls were veritable walking 
arsenals. Hundreds of cartridges in belts 
were wound about their bodies. You see, 
their fighting comrades needed cartridges 
very badly. Some of the revolutionists 
were driven from the street battles into the 
storehouses of rice-merehants. There they 
made a desperate stand behind the piles of 
rice-sacks of which they had improvised 
barricades. The imperial soldiers set fire 
to the storehouses packed with rice and 
revolutionists. You can imagine the hor- 
ror when those soldiers of the Manchu 
Government made a large ring around the 
sinister bonfire and picked off the rebels 
with their rifle bullets as they leapt from 
the burning roofs. 

Small wonder that the three girls 
thought nothing of the perils and desperate- 
ness of their mission ! 


But young girls are not the only ones 
who have been making a stir in China. 
There is Madame Su, who at the age of 
sixty-three was foreed to flee to Japan— 








and there are others: 
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To Owners of Homes 




























These Books Free 


OU want the best plants, 
trees and shrubs for your 
garden and grounds—the best 
kinds and the best specimens, 
The climate and soil of western 
North Carolina is such that on 
the various elevations may be 
grown almost every hardy plant 
ortree. At Biltmore Nursery these 
advantages are so utilized by skill 
and care as to produce a strain of 
plants of extraordinary vigor, To 
aid planters in making selections 
Biltmore Nursery has published 
three books : 

“‘Hardy Garden Flowers.” 
The illustrations suggest many 
pleasing and varied forms of hardy 
garden planting—from the simple 
dooryard effect to the elaborate 
formal attainment. 

“Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs.’’ Many of the best of 
the trees and shrubs producing 
showy blossoms are shown, from 
photographs, as grown in typical 
gardens, lawns and yards. 

Biltmore Nursery Catalogue. 
A guide to the cultivated plants of 
North America. Over two years 
in the making and cost more than 
$1.00 a copy to complete, 

Ask for the Book you Need. 
If you love perennials, request 
“Hardy Garden Flowers.’’ Should 
you prefer more showy things, let 
us send ‘* Flowering Trees and 
a Shrubs.’’ In case you can plant 

extensively of many varieties ask 
for the Biltmore Nursery Catalogue. . 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1329, Biltmore, N.C. §j 


























Handsome Evergreen Windbreaks 


Windbreaks make houses warmer ; screen off objectionable 
views: insure privacy and make good fences. They protect 
gardens and orchards from winds and cold, and increase the 
selling value of property. 

Learn the value of windbreaks and how to build them 


best from our 56 page Planter’s Guide for 1912. We are 
evergreen specialists, and we grow more evergreens than any 
other firm in the world — as well as shade trees, shrubs and 


hardy fruit trees. Our book and list of 50 Great Bar- 
gains—free. Send your name and address today. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Inc., Evergreen Specialists 
Carpenter Avenue, Dundee, Hlinois 


GUARANTEED TREES 


I repay ten times cost if not true 














ogre Catalpa. Also seed. Beau- 
tiful Cypress trees. Free booklet. 
H. C. ROGERS Box 26 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








GET MY IOWA SEEDS— 
DON’T SAY “TOO FAR” 


I prove that my seeds are better than most other seeds, than 
a few northern and eastern and southern people came back st 
me about the distance. 

But Iowa isn’t far away. A letter or package will travel 
between here and points east and south in the same time, or 
at most in only a night longer, than it will require to g0 
between the same point and New York, Boston, Chicago or New 
Orleans. You would wait twelve hours longer to get seeds that 
produce 20 per cent more or better crops, wouldn’t you ? 


GET MY 1912 CATALOG 
—70 pages of the liveliest seed information you can find any- 
where—and you will agree with me that it will pay to get your 
seeds here whether you live in Iowa, or anywhere between 
Mexico and Canada. Send your address now—I might be out 
of books later on. 
HENRY FIELD, President, Private Desk 3 

Henry Field Seed Company Shenandoah, lows 
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Not many years ago, in the Dragon capi- 
tal, there lived a quiet woman, well liked 
among her friends, who had the misfor- 
tune to marry a man who became a drunk- 
ard. She had an “ out-looking”’ mind, 
and the new order of things fired her blood. 
She began to think a great deal about life, 
and after several years of serious brooding 
she finally came to a definite conviction: 
that she was even more worthless to her 
husband’s happiness than he was to her 
own. Mrs. Wang explained the matter 
to her husband, and left him. 

Professor Hattori Unokichi, a distin-- 
guished Japanese scholar, was then teach- 
ing at the Peking University. Mrs. Wang 
went to talk to Dr. Hattori’s wife, and evi- 
dently the personality of the Chinese lady 
appealed to Mrs. Hattori, for she brought 
Mrs. Wang home to Japan with her. There 
Mrs. Wang studied Occidental thought and 
quaffed deeply the heady wine of revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

One day she was found at a boarding- 
house in the very heart of a lively company 
of Chinese girl students. And she was 
laying down some of the most inflammatory 
principles of the revolutionary movement 
against the existing government and social 
conditions in China. Her Japanese friends 
thought that her actions were not quite the 
model of a gentlewoman’s behavior, and 
Mrs. Wang listened to their protests 
quietly. She returned to her teacher, 
Shimoda Utako, but she did not stay long 

The next tidings about her came from a 
small place beyond Shanghai, where she 
was teaching school; but it was not a quiet 
little village school that she wished to 
teach—what she wished was to call more 
than three hundred million souls of her own 
race to a new life. It was at this time that 
she sent a photograph of herself to Mrs. 
Hattori. Mrs. Wang was drest in the pic- 
ture in man’s costume. In her belt at her 
side she carried a sword. How gentle are 
the photographs of the London suffragettes 
by comparison ! 

In 1908 she was arrested in connection 
with the assassination of the provincial 
governor, Enming, arrested in the school- 
room while she was teaching. And the 
Manchus beheaded her as a mere matter of 
red tape. Mrs. Wang gave her life to the 
revolution when she was thirty years of 
age, and without a trace of regret. 


But it was a girl—a traveling actress— 
who made far and away the most spec- 
tacular sacrifice to the revolutionary cause. 
Her real name has been always a mystery, 
but her stage name, we are informed, was 
Chin Chilan. And: 


Whether on or off the stage, she blazed 
with a wealth of charms. It has been said 
—perhaps she said it herself—that she was 
a daughter of a simple farmer from Suchou. 
Nobody believed it; every feature of her 
face turned it into a joke. When a mere 
tot she was sold to a professional slave- 
dealer. And thus she wandered through 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and French Annam, 
and back again to Suchou. And it was 
there that she began her phenomenal 
career as an actress. With her own com- 
pany she covered the tea-halls from Canton 
toNanking. And the magic of her starlike 
eyes and of the pearls which shone between 
her parted lips made provinces talk of her 
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ioc: or free with orders for $10 worth of plants. 
oses, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Seed Potatoes, etc. 





FALL FRUITING STRAWBERRIES ARE THE MARVEL OF THE AGE 
Our friends call them “ Winter Strawberries” after seeing the children pick them in November from 
under nearly 12 inches of snow. In fact, they do bear fruit all winter in the South. 
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In Northern New 


ar in the fall of the first year from August to November, and in the second year from June 

They are enormously productive, having borne over “Io,ocoo quarts to the acre in the fall 
of the first year. We cannot supply the demand for fruit at 25c per quart wholesale, yet anybody can grow 
them, as they require no more skill than ordinary berries. W 
“ Americus” is best for everybody to plant. Price of strong well-rooted plants, $2.50 per dozen, $20 per 100, 
postpaid. Order now before supply is exhausted. You should have our book ‘‘ Farmer on the Strawberry.” 


We have several everbearing varieties, but 


Price 


We sellallkinds of Berry Plants, Grapes,Currants, Asparagus, 
Beautifully illustrated catalog free. i 
L. J. FARMER, “The Strawberry Man,” Box 297, PULASKI, N. Y. 


Write today. Address, 











Write for it 
today 






Ready | 
NOW 


comprehensive 





DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 

pages, with 1000 | 
illustrations, 4 
beautifully colored 
half -tones and 6 
duotone plates, 
contains informa- 
tion on everything 
that can possibly 
interest the flower 
enthusiast, from 
the woman who 
loves to utilize the 
city back yard to the suburbanite with an 
elaborate garden. 





Of Interest to Amateurs 
Full directions given for the growing of almost 
every plant and seed. Complete list of best |} 
flowers, plants and vegetables. Learn about our 
offering of The World’s Best Roses—strong, 2 
year old plants, that will bloom this year. 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK sent free to anyone men- 
tioning this publication. 





DREER’S ORCHID-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS—the finest 
of all with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 4 


blossoms each. Just as easy to grow as the common sorts. 
Our mixture contains a full range of colors. 10 cents 
per package—15 cents per ounce, 40 cents per 1-4 pound. 


GARDEN BOOK FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















as a perfect type of the Chinese beauty. 

















Free to Rose Lovers 
Authoritative. Concise, 
Treats of best varieties for 
garden, lawn and conserva- : 
tory. Anddescribesourrobust,free-blooming, 
beautiful, true-to-name roses—which will 
bloom same season pianted—old favorites 

and newest tested varieties. Write for it. 


WANGER & BARRY 










volume of 288 | % 
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Evergreens, Hedges, Shade Te. 
We Grow Them—Send for Catalog 


Our California Privet is the finest to be had 
anywhere. Our evergreens and shade trees have 

ne tops and magnificent root systems. We’ve got the 
soil, the climate and the know-how for producing trees 
and plants of unusual vigor. 

Write for Our Catalog Now 

It tells how to plant and care for live fences, fruit and 
shade trees, evergreens, etc. Visit us this spring and 
see how we do things. We will pay your hotel bill 
here. Select your trees if you like, but you will be 
under no obligation to do so. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Pokomoke Avenue Berlin, Maryland 








Valuable Farms for Sale—Write Us. 
Feeds Stock and 





222 S. 10th Street, 


Sweet Glover irr eran 


S A FERTILIZER of worn out or sandy soil it 
is unequalled. Sow Sweet Cloveron the sand 
hills of Colorado and Nebraska and get a bumper 

crop. CATTLE pastured on Sweet Clover fatten as if fed 
on prepared food, Sown in the orchard it loosens the soil 
and promotes growth. Ploughed under it increases crops 
from 50% 10 100%. Write for prices. 

GRISWOLD SEED COMPANY 
Lincoin, Nebraska 

















Mount Hope Nurseries, Box 52,Rochester,N.Y, 


bloom for everybody. They 
grow well in poorest soil, & 


little petting. Our new Giant 
Flowering Sorts never disappoint. 


For 10c%s j=, 
SWEET PEAS 


Ree ey Fo she We will 
send 5 Packets, differ- 
ent sorts and colors For 1 Oc 
FREE: Our beautiful 130-page catalogue. 
Contains hundreds of pictures 
from Lose germ colored plate andimany 
helpful cultural directions. Offers 
quality seeds, bulbe, plants, etc. 
Write for your free copy today. 
LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
45 igh St., Ohio 








The Name Burpee 


is known the world overas syn- 
onymous with The Best Seeds 
That Grow! Are You willing to 
pay a fair price for selected seeds 


of the choicest vegetables and most beautiful flowers? If so, it may prove of mutual interest if you 


write to-day (a postal card will do) for THE 1912 BURPEE ANNUAL. 


This is a bright new book of 


178 pages that is intensely interesting to every one who gardens either for pleasure or profit. Shall 


we mail you a copy? If so, what 
is your address? Our address is, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 




















African Orange Daisy 
No Garden Should Be Without It 


A rare and extremely showy annual from 
Namaqualand, South Africa, of very easy 
culture. The plants, of neat branchy habit, 
grow about 12 to 15 
inches high and are 
exceedingly profuse in 
flowering. Its Mar- 
guerite-like blossoms, 
2% to 234 inches in 
diameter under proper 
cultivation, show a 
unique glossy rich 
orange-gold, with dark 
colored disc sur- 
rounded by a black 
zone. It produces its 
pretty flowers very 
early after being 
planted out in the open ground in sunny 
situations, and will continue to flower dur- 
ing the summer. Plant in soil not over-rich. 

We will mail a packet of this superb annual and a 
copy of our beautifully illustrated catalogue, 144 large 


pages—the best seed book published in America—for 
only 10c, stamps or coin. Write today. 








Catalogue now ready 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(Box 18) 
33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, New York 











Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs 
etc. Hundreds of car lots 
of FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. 
1,200 acres, 50 in hardy 
Roses, none better grown. 
47 greenhouses of Palms, 
Ferns, Ficus, Gerani- 
ums and other things too 
numerous to mention. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, m: 28, 
etc., by mail postpaid. Safearrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 50choice 
collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 


168-PAGE ¥ Send for it today and 

CATALOG FREE! learn real values. Di- 

rect deal will insure you the best at least cost. 

58 years. (22) 
E STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 774. PAINESVILLE. OHIO 
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TREES at LOW PRICES 








GREGORY’ 


Here is a big offer of choicest 
oun sere 
90 Cente—postpaid 

1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . 

1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . 

1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, , 

1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory’s Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 

1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory's Large Flowering, very rich, 

1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture . 

1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory’s Finest Hybrid Mixture, 

3 pkg. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, . . . 
~ 1 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, 


Finest Mixed 





1 pks. Sweet Peas, Extra 
hoice Mixed, . . - oe 
Get our new 191 es 

J.H. GREGORY & SON P 4 
» Mass. 





J.J3.H. 
18 Elm 8t., Marblehead 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


In 1910, when the beautiful Chilan ap- 
peared at Tien-Tsin and opened at Tien- 
hsien Tea Garden, her company numbered 
about one hundred people. The news of 
her coming spread for miles. She starred 
in a sort of Chinese adaptation of 
“* Othello.” 

It was at this time that she came to 
know a wealthy merchant living near 
Paoting, who fell in love with her, as indeed 
everybody else seemed to do. For a single 
night’s banquet in her honor—it was re- 
ported—the merchant spent three thou- 
sand taels. 

A short time later the Paoting merchant 
was murdered. Official suspicion fell upon 
the little actress, and in the investigation 
that followed it was discovered that she 
had been dealing in secret with her confiden- 
tial comrades in the United States, and de- 
voting a large part of her income to the 
purchase and manufacture of ammunition. 

So her fate was sealed. 

In the cold month of March of last year, 
outside the Chengyang Gate of Peking, she 
was beheaded. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Their Busy Days.—At the masthead of 
the Jones County T'imes—‘ Is sued every 
Tuesday and Friday.’-—Chicago Tribune. 


On the Trail.—‘‘ Does your fiancé know 
your age, Lotta? ”’ 
“* Well—partly.’’—Fliegende Blitter. 


Absent-Minded.—*‘ I want a dog-collar, 
please.” 
“Yes’m. What 


wear? ’’—Life. 


size shirt does he 


All Fresco.—** Why does that old maid 
use so much paint on her face? ”’ 

‘*She’s making up for lost time.”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


Feline.—Lou—‘“ I would rather a man 
would eall me a fool than a knave.”’ 

Svur—‘ Of course. It’s truth that hurts.” 
—Toledo Blade. 


Alas !—Wice—* Young Sillicus says his 
heart is lacerated.”’ 

Wace—‘ Who’s the lass? ’’—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


A Distinction.—‘‘ So the bank teller has 
disappeared. Was he short in his cash? ” 

“No, he was ahead. It was the bank 
that was short.”’— Boston Transcript. 

Americans Beware. — UnscruPvULous 
PIcTURE-DEALER—‘‘S-h-h. This is the 
left eye of Leonardo’s ‘ Monna Lisa.’ You 
ean have it for $500.’""-— Punch. 

Necessities.—Smitru—* I didn’t know 
you owned a motor-car; why these auto 
goggles? ”’ 

SmytH—" My wife has hatpins.’’— Puck. 


A Blunderer.—‘‘ What 
madam, is oxygen. 
for your inhalations. 
$4 each.” 

* T knew that other doctor didn’t under- 
stand my ease.” declared the fashionable 
patient. ‘‘ He told me all I needed was 
plain fresh air.’’—Washington Herald. 


you need, 
Come every afternoon 
They will cost you 
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The perfect lawn requires 
the right grass seed 


For average lawns, shady spots, 
golf courses, pastures, parks, for 
each purpose there is one best mix- 
ture of grass seeds. If you follow 

.the Michell catalog you can make 
no mistake. 

On the White House Grounds at Washington, 
at all recent National and International Exposi- 
tions (Philadelphia, Buffalo, Jamestown and 
Portland, Oregon), in the best known public 
parks - Michell’s Grass Seeds are extensively 
sown because of their superiority. 


brings to your door, prepaid, our Introductory 
$1.00 Package of Michel's Evergreen Lawn Seed— 
the ideal mixture for general purposes—and 
our Special Bulletin, “How to Make a Lawn.'’ Package con- 
tains one-fifth of a bushel—enough for the average. lawn, 
Our 1912 Catalog is chock full of facts on the distine- 
tive grass, flower and vegetable seeds that will best repay 
your planting effort, sent free on request. 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 
519 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa, 














Likeablackberry, but zo? a blackberry, 

Vine grows forty feet a year unless trim- 

med; hardy anywhere in the United 

States. Bears enormous crops. Fruit 

ripens early and continues late; nearly an inch 

long, sweet and melting; delicious as dessert; 

Ny superior to other berries for jams or preserves, 

Strong plants 20 cents each, $2 a dozen, $5 a hun- 

dred, $40 a thousand. Add 10% when wanted by mail, 

Get a Berrydale Berry Book. Tells about several 
other good berries, and is sent free. 

Write for it now. 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
” Literary Avenue Holland, Michigan 











‘4 Write for our 
FREE BOOK 


“Plants and Plans 
for Beautiful Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable infofgation on Floriculture and Land- 
scape Gardening. Our Years of experience at your service 
Free. If you possess spacious grounds have them tastefully 
planned by our Landscape Dept., making them artistic and 
a delight to cultured tastes; or if your home be small and 
modest, make its surroundings charming and attractive with 
the famous ‘‘Wagner"’ 3, Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, 
etc. This bookis fully illustratedand is Free. Write for it now. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 654, Sidney, Ohio 


Baby Chicks of Quality & 


Guaranteed to reach you in perfect con- - 
dition by express. Pure Fishel White /- 
Plymouth Rock Utility or Exhibition 
Stock. Also Fishel White Indian Run- 

ner Baby Ducks. Prices right. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send 6 cents post- 

age for my splendid baby chick catalog. 


R. C. CALDWELL 
Lyndon, ‘Ross Co., Ohio 








Box 1050 





A BEAUTIFUL PLANT BOOK 
PRINTED IN COLORS—FREE 


You need this book whether you have a city lot ora } 
large country home. Suggests new and unusual 
trees, shrubs and old-fashioned garden flowers ff 
which will make your garden distinctive. 


Meehans’ Trees and Shrubs 


are vigorous—hardy—dependable growers. Fifty- 

eight years of horticultural experience has taught us ff 
what is most artistic and practical. Be sure to get ff 
this valuable book—a request brings it. } 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Box No. 68, Germantown, Penna. 
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Can You Afford to Look Old? 

Of course not. Then do not wear 
old-fashioned two-vision glasses — 
those conspicuous badges of increas- 
ing age. 


KRYPTOK 
LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 

are perfect double-vision lenses that look 
exactly like regular single-vision lenses. 
Two pieces of glass are perfectly fused into 
one lens—no line or seam can be seen, 

No pasted edges to collect dust, 

No cement to cloud the vision. 

Your optician cansupply you. If he wii? 

not, write us for the name of an optician 
who will. A glance reveals how different 
Kryptoks are from all other two-vision 
lenses, They are smooth to the touch. 
‘They can be put into any style frame or 
mounting, or into your present one, 

Write for Descriptive Booklet 
fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and con- 
taining many facts of interest and impor 
tance to every person who wears glasses, 


KRYPTOK COMPANY 
106 East 23d St. New York City 





For Two 
Four -in -Hand 


Poplin Silk Ties 


with the distinct understanding that 
beties | furnish will not show pin- 
i peer y waleies like ordinary silk 


“fey d do, back pee sof ag money. 


Thave been tie ques- 
eh to time = have solved 


yt are mn ais Silk pod i, ge 
, abd Monch inch 

ef- 

doub'e wear), cgafee sopntes 


them to outwear an 


de. 
the flows shades : 


Coom, qne Red, 
ot. 
Seon Blue 
elas dealer would have to 
dane 75e to 1.00 for them in sell- 
by his usual methods. 
n you buy from me you not 


dierent ged athe me tne 
= —. 


:m sri 
Me s sadepen cane 
My eo is done direct with the consumer. I employ no 


tksmen nor agents. I pennpeiore myself or buy in large quan- 
Seat th the manufacturer's pric 


a ae pean goods « at | ac} cost prices, and money 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW 
289 River Street Troy, N. Y. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Preferable.—‘‘ Do you take this woman | 
for better or worse? ”’ 

“T do, jedge, I do. But I hopes we kin | 
kinder strike an average.’”’—Washington 
Herald. 
| 
It Has Its Ups and Downs.—‘ How is | 
your business these days? ”’ 

“Not as flourishing as it used to be,” 
replied the professor of penmanship.— | 
Puck. | 


Loving Children.—Visiror—“ Are your 
children doing anything for you in this 
your last illness? ”’ 

O_tp Man—“ Yes; they’re keeping up 
my life insurance.’’—Puck. 


His Specialty.—‘‘ Do you speak several 
languages, father? ”’ 

“No, my son,” replied Mr. Henpeck, 
gazing sadly at his wife; ‘‘ but I do know 
the mother tongue.”’-—Judge. 


He Laughs Best Who Laughs First.— 
“Why, man, you have no sense of humor. 
When I first heard that joke I laughed till 
my sides ached.” 

“So did I’’—Christian Advocate. 


A Sad Meeting.—‘‘ I think we met at 
this café last winter. Your overcoat is 
very familiar to me.” 

“ But I didn’t own it then.” 

“No; but I did ! ’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


His Little Peculiarity—‘‘ One o’ de mos’ 
euriosest things about a fool,’”’ said Uncle 
Eben, “‘ is de way he’ll holler and git mad 
if you don’t let him show off his misfor- 
tune.’”’— Washington Star. 


The Big Show.—Post—* Thinks he’s 
the whole thing, does he? ”’ 

ParkeER—“ Well, I’d hardly go as far as 
that, but he certainly considers himself a 
quorum.’’—The Smart Set. 


As in Persia.—* 
tration mean? ”’ 

“Tt means that when two Powers of 
equal strength get hold of a smaller coun- 
try, they agree to divide it equally.’’—Life. 


Papa, what does arbi- 


On the Q. T.—“‘ See here, you old raseal, 
why didn’t you tell me this horse was lame 


.| before I bought him? ” 


“Wal, the feller that sold him to me 
didn’t say nothin’ about it, so I thought it 
was a secret.”’—Life. 


Fortunate.—“‘ Tommy,” said his brother, 
‘“* you’re a regular little glutton. How can 
you eat so much? ” 

“Don’t know; 
replied the 
telligencer. 


it’s just good luck,” 
youngster.—Christian  In- 


Many Like Him.—‘‘ A man has to be up- 
to-date to do anything nowadays.” 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Dustin Stax. 
‘* When I talk to an investigating commit- 
tee, I find it desirable not to dwell need- 
lessly on the past.’’—Washington Star. 


Candid.—‘“‘ I am very sorry, Captain 
Snob, that cireumstances over which I have 
no control compel me to say no.” 

“May I ask what the circumstances 
aret?? 











Ne Beautiful as 
the Finest Wood 


ADE of steel and having all the ad- 
vantages of steel (which are many), 
this library system is, in appearance, 

equal to the finest wood furniture. The 
graining is correct, being transferred direct 
from the wood represented. ‘The most fas- 
tidious would not hesitate to place it in their 
homes, no matter how richly furnished. There 
is every reason why you should house your 
books in 


THE $C BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer Patents) 
The New Steel Library System 
for Office and Home 


The steel construction makes possible a 
unique design, which gives you all the advan- 
tages of the'‘‘sectional’’ and ‘‘old-style’’ cases 
without the drawbacks of either. 

The sections have neither top nor bottom, 
but fasten together along their sides and 
backs. Being made of steel, they never 
shrink, swell nor warp and are so absolutely 
uniform as to make perfectly tight, dust- 
proof joints. 

There are no fixed partitions—no isolated 
compartments. The sections make an un- 
obstructed interior in which the shelves are 
adjusted at half-inch intervals and the books 
arranged regardless of the sections. You 
place seven or eight rows in the space usually 
required for five in the conventional Sec- 
tional Bookcase. 

The doors ofthe sections lock together 
and swing on hinges as one; the entire case 
may be opened with one operation. No 
sticking, sliding doois. 

Less expensive than wood, considering the 
fewer sections required to hold your books. 

Finished in mahogany, oak,and olive green. 


Write for illustrated booklet. If we have no 
dealer in your city we will supply you direct 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. L-3 Marietta, Ohio 
he of THE SAFE-CABINET, the 


Hay aa “te device for the protection of 
salen office papers and home treasures. 











$$ Yours.” —Lippincolt’s. 








° 
Hang Your Pictures 
(weighing up to 100 Ibs.) with 

Moore Push devices. ir 
tool-tempered steel nnd will 
not disfigure plaster walls 


Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them for 
calendars, small pictures, etc. Push them 
in;no hammering. Nos. 1 and 2, % doz. 10c. 
Moore Push-less (brass hooks, 
steel points inclined downward) will support 
hall-racks, mirrors, etc. No moulding re- 
quired; no picture wire need show. Easily 
put up. No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.) 44 doz. 10¢; 
No. bes (100 Ibs.) 4% doz. 10c. 
Moo: Push Thum btacks, needle-like points 
deni embedded in flat brass heads, useful every- 
where, 3 sizes, Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 1 doz. 10c. At 
jonery, hardware, photo stores or by mail, 
No.25 Send 2¢ 2c’ stamp for samples. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 1124 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Unusual Seed Offer 


Mixed. Easy of culture, fiowers in Sep- 


tember, all the colors of the rainbow. 

Sweet Peas Mixed. Contains the cream of the 
newest — best shades. 
Flowered. One of the most beau- 

tiful of ail — eee , 
Alyssum. ar — very fragrant. 

oot for —. = 

‘ansies. Biended from the choicest seed grown, 

Large flowering. 

To get our Spring Catalogue to as many 
lovers of flowers as possible we will send the 
above five packets of seeds and our 1912 cata- 
logue, if you will send us your name and address 
and 10 cents in stamps or coin for packing 
and — 


M. ELLIOTT & SONS 


48 eaeees Street New York 
Established 67 Years 


\ 
A Spot of Bright Coma 
in your Y | 
etd 4 
GARDEN rl 

You can add this finishing touch of beauty by 
planting a few Francis King Gladioli. This choice 
new variety is scarlet, has large flowers, extra 
long spikes, and is unsurpassed for cutting. 

For only 50 cents we will send you 20 bulbs of 
Francis King—postpaid—and one extra bulb of 
another choice named kind, our selection. 

Our newcatalog, out in February, offers a choice 


collection of flowers for the home garden. Sent 
free on application. Send your name and address, 


San GLADIOLUS CO. 
Sylvania, Ohio 


Excel- 
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Special Prices On 


Get our catalog 
before you buy. 
1,200 acres in 
Nursery Stock, Fruit, Ornamental and 
Fruit Bearing Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Roses. Everything in the Nursery line. 
» Free from all disease; inspected by State 
Ry Entomologist. Elegant ‘catalog free. 
See what values we give you. 
Direct dealing insures you first 
cost and full satisfaction. Write 
for free book now—today. Address 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Realization.—‘‘ I wonder if your sister 
realizes, Johnny, that during the last three 
months I have spent many dollars in sweets 
on her? ” 

** I’m sure she does, Mr. Sweetly; that’s 
why she’s not letting on she’s engaged to 
Mr. Bigger.”’-—New York Evening Mail. 


The Beaten Path.—Srerceant— Why 
do you think this dog was stolen from a 
lady? ” 

PoLicEMAN—“ Because as I walked 
down the street with it, it stopt in front of 
all the department-store windows.’’—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Real Trouble.—‘‘ You say your jewels 
were stolen while the family was at 
dinner? ’ 

“No, no. This is an important robbery, 
officer. Our dinner was stolen while we 
were putting on our jewels.’’—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A Falling Market.—“ I'll give you two 
dollars for this anecdote about Daniel 
Webster.” 

““ What’s the ‘matter with you?” de- 
manded the hack writer. ‘‘ You gave me 
four dollars for that anecdote when it was 
about Roosevelt.”—Brooklyn Life. 


All’s Well ;» 
Helen’s lips are drifting dust, 
Cesar’s dead and turned to clay; 
Still there’s cause to hope and trust: 
Lincoln Steffens, day by day, 
Keeps old Cosmos in her place 
And directs the human race. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Easier.—A Chicago banker was dictating 
a letter to his stenographer. ‘“‘ Tell Mr. 
Soandso,”’ he ordered, ‘‘ that I will meet 
him in Schenectady.” 
“How do you _ spell 
asked the stenographer. 

“ S-e, S-c—er—er—er 
I'll meet him in Albany.’ 


Schenectady? ”’ 


him 





Tell 
"— Argonaut. 





A Winner.—‘‘I told him there were 
dozens of people right here in town who had 
never heard of him.” 

“T guess that took him down a peg or 





RATEKIN’S NURSERY CO. 
| Dept. O, Shenandoah, lowa 











poeeen an Poultry, 
Latest Book ;; = isin, ~ a 
tical facts,160 beautiful half A ng ‘Te ls how you 
can succeed with poultry. Tells about big poul- 
try farm. 45 pure-bred varieties. Lowest prices, 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 55, Clarinda, Ia. 





FREE 244-Page 
Poultry Guide 


Greatest Book for 1912 for 

earnest poultry workers. It 

contains 244 pages of latest. © 

most Teliable facts, ideas, advice, etc, ; also 

describes in detail the dependable 
INCUBATORS 

and BROODERS 


Cyphers 


World’s standard non-moisture machines—self-regulating 
and self-ventilating, fire-proof, insurable FREE BOOK ex- 
plains how Cyphers Company Personal Letter and Bulletin 
Service insures greater success and profits, Write for your 
copy now—TODAY! 


Cyphers Incubator Co. , Dept. 162, Buffalo, N.Y. 





New York City 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston, Mass, Chicago, Lil. 
Oakland, Cal, 


= 1 guess it didn’t. He started right out 
to find them and borrow money.’’—Hou- 
ston Post. 

A Hint.—Lapy—“ I guess you're gettin’ 
a good thing out o’ tending the rich Smith 
boy, ain’t ye, doctor? ”’ 

Doctor—* Well, yes; 
good fee. Why?” 

Lapy—* Well, I hope you won’t forget 
that my Willie threw the brick that hit 
*im!’—Scribner’s. 


I get a pretty 


Her True Bent.—“ Professor,’’ said Miss 
Skylight, “I want you to suggest a 
course in life for me. I have thought of 
journalism——”’ 

** What are your own inclinations? ”’ 

“Oh, my soul yearns and throbs and 
pulsates with an ambition to give the world 
a life-work that shall be marvelous in its 
scope, and weirdly entrancing in the vast- 
ness of its structural beauty !”’ 

$$ Woman, you're born to be a milliner.”’ 
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It’s Baker's 


It’ s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
a - 
¢ blended, 

a is of t he e 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 














wot, OPRAYERS 


No money in advance—no bank eget 
Horse and Man Power sereers for fiel 

orchard, Barreland Power Sprayers. Allhave 
high oe thorough agita' nas eos _ built to 
last. Guaranteed for 5 years. ight. 
ra profit pays for poe machine. Write So-day for 
g guide and special free 

sallty. 


our big free catalog, 
offer to first in eac! {7 





\THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





ship my Rig 


ea neub ator Hot 
Water System, Double Walled 
Triple Top—Self Regulating with 
n Bell attachment—60-100-200-Egg) 
size—others can claim best, I Prove The Right Is 
Send name and address today for fuil description 
and How I ship my wonderful Incubator for $1. 
H. M. WEBER, Pres’t., a Incubator Co., 
Box D, 55 UINCY, ILL. 















_— POU LTRY 


and Almanae for 1912 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells al! 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
| leo and theiroperation. A}l about poultry 

ses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo 
pote of chickendom You need it. Only > 

C, SHOEMAKER, Box 908. Breopect, 












roc Mankato Incubator *7= 


is high-grade hatcher, 
ae a, | irene factory to user, no 
i rofits, under bindin, rani 








—Tit-Bits 





ER’S FINE POULTRY 


q Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages 
m™ 72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Malay 


other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators pe 
» Low prices on all stock eggs. 
to raise and make .hens lay. Get my plans. J Ther 
all sk a it’s great ,— this book — only 15 cen! 
GREIDER, 


5, a 
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ea 
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1 lb. 


t Free 


LTD. 


MASS, 
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Bricgot Young Man— 


A Best Seller.— 
for me. 
under. water. 
my money back.” 

‘* Get-it? ”’ 

“Get nothing! 


‘Venetian Life,’ 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


His Proverb.—“* There’s a proverb that 


fits every man.” 
“What one fits me? ”’ 


“*To whom God gives office, he also 


,99 


gives brains. 
“ But I have no office.” 
“ Well? ’—Cleveland Leader. 


A Chaser.—THE 
Tue InQuisITIVE OLD 


“What, was it on the line? ” 
THe Guarp—‘ 


Why It Was Hard.—* 


work.” 


“ Why, I thought it was left you by your 


uncle.”’ 


“So it was; but I had hard work get- 
ting it away from the lawyers.”—Boston 


Transcript. 


Burglary.—Miss Vocoto—‘ I’m never 
happy unless I’m breaking into song.” 

“Why don’t 
you get the key and you won't have to 
break in? ’—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘* That fellow is too slick 
Sold me a lot that was two feet 
I went around to demand 


Then he sold me a 
second-hand gasoline launch and a copy of 
by W. D. Howells.”— 


INQUISITIVE 
Woman—“ Guard, why did the train stop 
before we came to the station? ”’ 

Tue Guarp—* Ran over a pig, mum.” 


No—oh, no; 
it up the embankment! ”——-London Sketch. 


I want you to 
understand that I got my money by hard 
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offices where availa 


Steel Half-Sections 


are constructed on the unit principle and can be built up or taken 
down as needed. A choice of all the essential filing devices is offered. 
The exclusive automatic locking feature is furnished when desired. 


Manufactured in the largest metal furniture factories in the world, 
where the first metal furniture built was produced 25 years ago, no 











Woman— expense has been spared to assure the perfection of this line. 
never been equalled in the finest grades of cabinet making. 
“Art Metal’’ Steel Half Sections and a 
we chased Smnietat complete line of steel office furniture 
pecia is — = = aces ee 
can be seen at our Dranch Offices an 
Equipment agencies in all large cities. 





We have unequalled 
facilities for built-to- 
order equipment in 
steel and bronze for 
public buildings, banks 
libraries and commer- 
cial offices. Plans and 
estimates furnished. 


LH ite An ay yen Lynley AWA Nth r\y 





Washington, 


Angeles, St. Louis. 


Pittsburg, 


ieee 


A Steel Filing 
System in Miniature 


“Art Metal” Steel Half-Sections are the cleverest, 
handiest, safest —_ cabinets ever | eaaapate for 
ble space is limite 


Fire-resisting, space-saving, these Half-Sections are identical in 
design, construction and finish with the wider “Art Metal” Sec- 
tions, and containing all the former’s patented features. , 


Send for illustrated catalogue L-2 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Factories and Offices, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Kansas City. Los 
Agencies everywhere 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, has. un- 
usual openings | for factories and jobbing 
houses in certain lines. Big opportunities 
exist for chair factory, creamery and wagon 





factory. Shreveport dominates a big trade 


territory in rich farming district. Cheapest 
fuels in Southwest. Low freight_rates on 
eight railroads; river navigation to Gulf, farm 
ds cheap. rite at once for definite, 
maple data ahoxt these opportunities. It 
a yom, Address Chamber of Com- 
merce, Box 33, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
pep tability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions Acca sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us aereenes free in World’s 
rogress : sample ire 


VICTOR J. EVANS % CO. Washington. 
PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS that protect and pay. Books 
free. Highest References; best results. Send 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 














The largest number of success ful clients i = 
ey ot Patents that PROTECT. 
acts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c 
stamps for our new 128-page book of intense 
Interest to Inventors. R.S. & Lacey, 
pt. 63, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 

ersonal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


STAMPS, COINS, ETC. 


OLD COINS Bought and Sold—My new 50 
ge coin selling catalogue just out, free. 
uying coin catalogues sent on receipt of lc 

in stamps. WILLIAM HESSLEIN, Malley 

Building, New Haven, Conn. 


CANCELLED POSTAGE S TAMPS 
WANTED $15 Cash Paid per 1000 for certain 
cancelled postage stamps. Send 10 cents for 
— list paid. Acme Stamp & Coin House, 

709 H Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITI RITE. IDEAS for moving picture plays. 

nters can earn handsome incomes. Pleas- 
ant, fascinating work. Literary excellence un- 
necessary. We’ll show you. National Insti- 
tute, 200 Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York. 




















TYPEWRITER BARGAINS | 





on price. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TY PEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Underwoods, L. C. 
} to ¢ Mfrs. prices 


VIRGINIA 









ing surroundin 





GENUINE 


TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 







from New Yor 
express train service. 


fully furnished homes also for rent. 





novels thatsell. W 
cient merit. 


AGENT 


Consolidated ro Co., 


preferred. 





FOR WRITERS 


Choice properties—furnished or 
- funished—for sale or rent, 








MANUSCRIPTS SOLD on Commission. 
Revising, criticising typing. Publishers of 

i I publish yours if of suffi- 
Directed by successful author. 
Endorsed by leading editors. Satisfied clients 
averyenee Write 


Big pay 


1 aa. 
Philadelphia. 


Se pena aes 


for helpfu 
MITERARY. BUREAU, In 
813 Seaple Girard Building, 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. 
work for you. Bi 
let, tells how. 


Pleasant 
._ Send for free book- 
UNITED PRESS SY 
CATE, San Francisco, Califoria. 








other desirable localities. 


PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. Taste- 


WALTER B. HOWE 


“NEW YORK OFFICE. 5G CEDAR ST. 


un- 
in 


NEW JERSEY | 


Princeton ~ 


Living is delightful in this ideal 
hometown. Splendid homes; charm- 


S. ually distant 
ieee 








CALIFORNIA 





AN ELEGANT VIRGINIA HOME 
Large brick dwelling, one of the best speci- 
mens of Georgian architecture in this country. 
Modern equipment. Outbuildings complete. 
Formal gardens. Conservatory. acres. 
Cleared land, fertile and highly cultivated. 
Timber boundary. Macadamized road. Hunt- 
ing district. Most picturesque environment. 
Glorious views. Charming scenery. Perfect 
social and climatic conditions. Cities access- 
ible. Property ready for immediate occu- 
pancy by people of wealth and culture. 
Buildings cost $165,000 in the past ten years. 
Price $160,000. 


Properties in Virginia and other States 
OUR LIST is composed of charming old Colonial 
homes; select properties of positive distinction and 
beauty ; gentlemen's country seats, handsomely 
improved; choice sites on the mountain slopes, 
overlooking beautiful valleys; furnished and unfur- 
nished country homes in the hills and on the 
rivers; splendid hunting preserves; rich river 
and large bodies of timber, coal and 





NDI- 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED: Selling agents: exclusive terri- 
fory: new article. So far every agent success- 
u 





100% 
25 N 


profit. 


Jesk , 





Pictures Ic., 
30 days’ credit. 


ie M. C. Bonet, : 





—Portraits35c., eae 

Stereoscopes 25c., Views lec. 
Samples and catalog free. 
Dept. 2372 
27 W. Adams St. C 





WANTED—Field Representatives—Publi- 
cation appealing to large select constituency 
desires few good menas travelling representa- 
tives in productive territory. Christian men 
Income guaranteed. Travellihg 
Address Box 22, this office. 


_ INVESTMENT ( OPPORTUNITIES _ 


expenses paid. Add 


garden spot of Southern California. 

Seiad te price of those in widely 
tised districts, comparable as to soil, 
and climate. 
grapes, apples, peaches, lemons, oran 


income. 


» Sheet Escondido, on Santa Fe R 


churches, banks, stores, 
houses, electricity, etc. 


hicago. 


company, Illustrated booklet free. 


ALEXANDER, Pres. 


Box 6, Escondido, California 


The Home-maker’s Finest Opportunity 
is in Escondido Valley (near San Diego) the 


Lands 
adver- 
water 


A 5 or 10-acre tract planted to 


ges or 


grape-fruit will in a few years bring a good 
Easy monthly or yearly payments. 
A beautiful country; most enjoyable climate 
on earth; ail-the- — growing season, 
, has fine schools. 
"ieee. packing 
Land planted and 
cared for, if you wish, bya strong, responsible 
Address 


E. 
Mena Valley Land and Planting Co. 








INVESTORS in 28 states and two foreign 
countries buy our 6% First Farm Mortgages 
—Large or small mance furnished. Send 
for booklet “A” and list of oie “a ss - 
. Highest 


Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. 
references. 


opportunities. 


at right prices. The place fora man wi 


E lands for sale ; 
formation. 


California. 





EDUCATIONAL 

IN AUTO 
BUSINESS—Ws teach you at home—no 
auto necessary; model range 2 
res. 


ARN A BIG SALARY 


endorsed by Benj. 
States Motor Co. 
all—write for it. 


Briscoe 


a home in the finest climate on earth. 
organized to give reliable in- 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEvELOopP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 800 2d St., Sacramento, 


FREE Literature will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, 
the richest valley in the world. Unlimited 
Thousands of acres available 


anting 
No 





BELLPORT, L. I. 
New York. 


Course 


United 





| | of Great South Bay. Inquire 
NER, Literary Digest 


90 minutes from 
18 room house for rent, near 

Our Free book explains | station; garage and stables, 12 acres, 
Small payment starts you. | front elevation, clear and unobstructed view 


shore 





farm lands in Virginia, Maryland and other States. 
H. W. HILLEARY & COMPANY 
729 Southern Building Washington, D. C. 


NORTHWEST 








Come to the Fertile Northwest. Excellent 
land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, adjacent to 
Northern Pacific Ry., obtainable at low 
prices. Ask for list of reliable Land Dealers. 


Free Government homestead land or state ; 
Climate ' 


land offer excellent opportunities. 
fine for man, beast and crops. Big money in 
fruit, ve; etables, grains, alfalfa, cattle, dairy- 
ing, poultry, hogs. Write quick, saying what 
state most interests you, to ricker, 
Gen. Immig. som, 134 N. P. Bldg., St “St. "Paul, 


WISCONSIN 


GOOD LAND— Cc HEAP! 2500 acres only 
$7.50 per acre. Splendid location on Soo 
Line in Wisconsin near Twin Cities and 
Duluth-Superior. Touches nine_ beautiful 
spring lakes. Ideal tract for stock range or 
colonization. Easy terms. BAKER, W36, 
Owner, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 


i 








East Texas grows 60 bushels corm, bale 
cotton, 300 bushels sweet potatoes on $3. to 
$10 acre land. Cane, oranges, figs, berries, 
tobacco, truck. Early seasons allow market- 
ing at highest prices. Ample rain, quick mar- 
kets, good schools. bg M. Kennedy, 
Colonization Agent, Ws S. F. Railway, 
Galveston, for East ate literature. 
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“Tve got you, 
Boston Dad 


Missed! 


_One poor shot, and the game is lost! Such close, ex- 
citing situations are one reason for the intense fascination 
Billiards and Pool—these fine, lively home games 
which inspire the keenest sort of friendly rivalry. 
_ You can play Billiards and Pool now without frequent- 
ing a vublic poolroom. You can have in your home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. No special room is 
needed. The Burrowes Table can be set on your dining- 
room ot library table or mounted on its own legs or com- 
pactly folding stand. Only a moment is required to set 
it up or to take it down and set it out of the way. Sizes 
run up to 454x9 feet (standard). Complete playing 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., free with each table. 

rrowes Tables are used for home practice by some of 
the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever size is 
scientifically accurate in proportions to the smallest detail 
and ada to the most expert play. 


$122 DOWN 
Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on 
terms of $1 or more down and a small amount each month. 
FREE TRIAL--NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
itone week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This insures you a free trial 
Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO.., 718 Center St., Portland, Me. 


é 














TWILL, ctr cin SAFETY RAZOR 


BLADES keener than new. Double edge blades 5c. each. 
Single 24c. each. Write for mailing wrapper 


P. MacNEILL,170 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











The Perfect Shirt Front 


so essential with evening dress 
is made possible by wearing 
KREMENTZ BODKIN - CLUTCH 
STUDS AND VEST BUTTONS 
Easy to operate, even with coat front shirts 
No spiral springs No loose parts 
No hollow tubes = They are nis 
No hinge joints simplicity iiself 






They go 
in like a 
needle 
without 
marring Hold like an anchor 
the stiffest 

shirt front 





Made in exquisite mother-of-pearl, mounted in plat- 
inum or gold, and with the perfection of finish and 
superior quality characteristic of the products of 
Krementz & Co., who have for years manufac- 
tured the finest quality of jewelry for the high 
class trade. 

Ask to see them at any of the leading jewelers. 

If your jeweler does not keep them, write 

for Booklet and name of jeweler who does. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 101 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Unexampled Courage.—He was the 
small son of a bishop, and his mother was 
teaching him the meaning of courage. 

‘“* Supposing,” she said, ‘ there were 
twelve boys in one bedroom, and eleven 
got into bed at once, while the other knelt 
down to say his prayers, that boy would 
show true courage.” 

“Oh!” said the young hopeful. “I 
know something that would be more cour- 
ageous than that! Supposing there were 
twelve bishops in one bedroom, and one 
got into bed without saying his prayers!” 
—Truth Seeker. 


Kindly Advice.—A colored man was 
brought before a police judge charged with 
stealing chickens. He pleaded guilty, and 
received sentence, when the judge asked 
how it was he managed to lift those chick- 
ens right under the window of the owner’s 
house when there was a dog in the yard. 

“Hit wouldn’t be of no use, Judge,” 
said the man, “ to try to ’splain dis thing 
to you all. Ef you was to try it you like 
as not would get yer hide full 0’ shot an’ 
get no chickens, nuther. Ef you want to 
engage in any rascality, Judge, yo’ better 
stick to de bench, whar yo’ am familiar.” 
—Zion’s Advocate. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 18.—Fifty-three sailors are drowned 
when the British war-ship Wistow Hail is 
wrecked off Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 


January 19.—The French mail steamer Manouba 
is seized by Italian destroyers and taken to 
Cagliari on suspicion of carrying Turkish 
officers in disguise. 


January 20.—W. Morgan Shuster arrives in 
Vienna, and_in an interview severely criti- 
cizes Great Britain’s policy in Persia. . 


January 21.—Lieutenant Boerner of the French 
Army dies of burns received on the overturn- 
ing of his aeroplane at Senlis. 

January 22.—Several victories bring the num- 
ber of Socialists elected to the German Reichs- 
tag up to ninety-nine. 

Yuan Shih-kai fails to force an abdication of 
the Chinese dynasty. Astrong protest against 
missionaries attempting to influence events 
in China is indorsed by the American lega- 
tion in Peking. Three hundred men from 
the 15th United States Infantry arrive at Tien- 
Tsin. 

The Italian Government proposes to submit 
questions arising from the seizure of the Car- 
thage and the Manouba to The Hague. 


January 23.—France threatens to withdraw her 
ambassador from Rome if the Turks arrested 
on the Manouba are not at once turned over 
to the French authorities. 

The Empress Dowager and Premier Yuan 
Shih-kai agree to the reopening of hostilities 
in preference to a force abdication of the 
dynasty. 


Domestic 


January 18.—John P. White is reelected presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America. 


January 19.—The House Committee which in- 
vestigated the pure-food controversy agrees 
on a report sustaining Dr. Wiley. 
Senator Root, in an address before the New 
York State Bar Association, strongly defends 
the judiciary, and attacks the ‘recall.’ 


January 20.—Attorney-General Wickersham 
announces that the Government will force 
the dissolution of the International Harvester 
Company. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa announces his candi- 
dacy for the Presidency. 


January 22.—The caucus of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House indorses the Iron and Steel 
Revision Bill prepared by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


January 23.—William J. Bryan, in a letter made 
atl at Lincoln, Neb., sides with Woodrow 
ilson.in the controversy between him and 
Colonels Harvey and Watterson. 














January 24.—Senator Kenyon of Iowa re- 
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Learn to Ride 
Horse-Back 


Acquire grace and poise—ob- 
tain rest and relaxation. Busi- 
ness men—dectors, lawyers, 
dentists, bankers—men ofsed- _ Prof. Jesse Beery 
entary habits, whose occupa- 
tions wear out their vital forces, can wonderfully 
renew their strength, energy and vitality through this 
healthful, exhilarating, fascinating pastime. 


Prof. Jesse Beery Kisof Hone 


Trainers 

will teach you by mail. The only complete and 
authoritative course on saddle horse riding and train- 
ing. Easy, simple and direct. Requires no special 
giftsor ‘‘magnetism.” A scientific system, easily 
mastered. Tells how to judge a saddle horse—how 
to teach the five standard gaits—how to sit and ride 
gracefully, and be master of all situations. All 
clearly explained by diagrams and photos. 


Physicians Recommend Riding 


Any physician will tell you that riding is one 
of the most healthful exercises. Gives keener pleas- 
ure than a touring car—costs but a fraction as 
much. Think how healthy the English horsemen and 
horsewomen are. 


Riding Masters in Demand—Big Profits | 


Make _ $25 to #50 each, training and gaiting saddlé 
horses. Thousands are anxious to have their favorite 
horse trained to saddle gait. By Prof. Beery’s in- 
structions you quickly accomplish this. Fortunes 
are waiting for those who take up the work. Open 
an academy. Teach people in classes. Form a 
Riding Club. Buy, train and sell saddle horses and 
make big profits. Prof. Beery telis you how to 
judge them. 


With each prospectus, we send a 

beautiful colored picture of Miss 

_ Eunice Thompson, a Beery student, 

and herfamous standard bred horse “ Satan,” a 
vicious unmanageable animal, She subdued and 

; trained him. A remarkable picture in oil painting 
effect suitable for framing. It’s free. Write forit today. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 409 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


TYPEWRITERS resuict 








on any make of Typewriter. Our 
Save $25 to $50 “*Factory Rebuilt’’ Typewriters are 
perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable and reliable’ 


in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workmanship 
and material. Write for catalogue and address of nearest; 
branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co, 
345 Broadway, New York 














Highest Prices Moving Picture Plays 
Bare plots. No dialogue. Comedy, Drama and 
Western. Prompt payment guaranteed. 

Write for circular of instructions. 
Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2000 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa 
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| ATTA SME 
Telescopic Fly Rod 
THE NEW “35” 


Three Rods in one—bait casting, trolling 
and fly. Joints lock anywhere by new 

BRISTOL” patent non turning set guides, 
which prevent the guides from twisting out 
of alignment. : 

d is usable in any length up to 8% feet 
or Somn fo <f a. a ous re- 
versible handle. Maple $4.50: Jelluloid 
$5.00: Cork $5.50. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
oO us. 
“FISH STORIES” FREE. Clever and 


fascinating collection of ** true” and other 
fish stories. Send for copy today, 











will aid the cause of Senator Cummins. 


| nounces his support of President Taft, and 


HORTON MFG. CO., 42 HortonSt., Bristol, Conn. 
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COOK’S TOURS 


All Expenses Included 

CRUISES to West Indies S85 up, 

with Panama Canal $125 
up, the Mediterranean $325 up. Choice 
accommodation available at all prices. 
EUROPE Tours including I taly oh ge 

Paris, etc., Feb. 17, Mch. 2, 
16, 30, $440 up. Spring and Summer 
Tours by All Routes. 


THE ORIEN ‘are lading ee 
the Nile, Holy Land, Levant, etc., Fe 
March, $620 up, 

JAPAN io Chite’ard cond ake Waria 


via Siberia. Feb. 28, March 5, April 
10, $650 up. 

For individuals, Fam- 

INCLUSIVE ilies, or Private Par- 


INDEPENDENT (es, arranged for 
TOURS 


Orient or Europe. 


Tours and Tickets to All Winter Resorts. 
Send for Program “esired, 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago,San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 




















All 


Travel 
About 


NORWAY 
Sw and Denmark 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL. BUREAU | 

38 Broadway, | New York 





L{ THE LARGEST BRITISH MEDITERRA- 
NEAN SHIPS. The Mammoth Steamers 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
Feb. 21 Mar. 6 


Winter Voyages to Italy 
The Popular Twin-Screw Steamer 


‘“ +9? SAILING FROM 
Canopic BOSTON 


February 3-—————"March 16 
WHITE STAR LINE, 9 B’dway, New York 
os State at, Boston 





| 











China and Korea 
Covering Cherry Blossom 
Season and Fete of Flags. 
Everything highest class. All 
accommodations engaged 
months ago. Nothing to 
o but enjoy beautiful 
scenes,strange customs and 
quaint native life. 
aa SAN vane, 
5TH AND 27T: 
, Pi saat retum via Tra rans- 
Siberian route. 
Send for Book 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


306 Washington St., Boston 

225 Fifth Ave., New York 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco 














THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 
To Norway, Russia, Central Europe 
meets every demand of discriminating travel- 
ers for comfort, recreation and intellectual 
enjoyment. University Extension ‘Tours de- 
signed especially for teachers. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Inc.) 
Appleton, Wisconsin Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


EUROPE 
and the 
NORTH CAPE. 
Round the World and South America. 
Attractive Routes and fares. 


— TOURS, Times Building, New York 
25th 


| Golden Rule Tours 
| Jane sailings to Northern and Southern 
ports including Seandinavia and Kkussia. 


E. W. VAN DEUSEN, 542 W. 124th St., New York 











Greece — Italy 


Sail ‘Menke 6, 16, 27 or April 9 for Naples to 
meet our cruising yacht ‘* dthena.” Sail 
April 27 for Naples to visit Italy. 

Send Sor illustrated sanesatchiaiidoalt 
Bureau of University Travel, 20 Trinity PL Pl., Boston 


16- 133, 3800, 
Days E U R oO P E nau 
Including The Mediterranean, British ales 
Continent, North Cape and Midnight 
Sun, Olympic Games, etc. 
STEWART & WOODS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Babcock’s European and Orient Tours 

Naples to Scotiand, 16 weeks $600, or to 

Ireland, $625. Other tours $235 to $1,000. 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 

1137 Dean Street - - rooklyn 








which you wish to dispose? 


sider selling it. 


places will be featured. 


and Professional Men. 


you all about our service. 





44-60 East 23rd Street 


The TIME and the WAY 
to Sell SUMMER HOMES 


AVE YOU a seashore cottage, a country home, a 
mountain bungalow, a good camping site, or any 
sort of property suitable for a summer home, of 


the frost is still in the ground, is the time for you to con- 
Right now is the time hundreds of our 
readers are in the market for such properties. 

The first of March is the psychological time in which 
to advertise your Summer property. 
Department will appear in our March 2 issue. 
The monthly printing of Real 
Estate advertising during the past four years has naturally 
increased our salesmanship and influence. 
know of the department and consult the advertising therein. 

There is a real demand for good property among your 
fellow readers. The 265,000 copies we circulate each week 
are read by successful, well-to-do Business Men, Bankers 
They and their families will soon 
be discussing next summer’s vacation. 

The selection of a summer home by the sea or in the 
country will receive their serious consideration. 


Real Estate Department 


Theliterary Digest 


If you have, right now, while 


The next Real Estate 


Summer 


Our readers 


Let us tell 


New York 

















AROUND™WORLD 














ORIENTAL TOURS © 


Sailings February to June 
A varied series giving the very best of Egypt. 
Palestine, Turkey and Greece. Leader, Dr. 
E. Dunning, former editor of the Con- 
gregationaliat: 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 
Finest individual service. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 








Pilgrim T 
““A Tour for Everybody" 
S225 to $850 
Attractive Spring Trips to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Delightful Trips. Careful management, 
thorough and economical. 

For Book of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
etroit San Francisco 


HIGH CLASS FOREIGN TRAVEL 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
Send for illustrated description 
Dr. M. M. auidar a 7 E. 4th Av., sare ase Ohio 








SailF ebruary, 


Europe 22% Orient 
June, < 
ly. Best 


routes, best bs best testimonials, 

and the lowest prices in the world. 

TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Small, Select 


EAGER «=: TOURS 


Oriental Tour sails March 30, $695. Summer 
Tours to Europe. Write for Booklets, 
EAGER TOURS, 308 N.Charies St., Balto., Md. 





High Grade 





Europe via Mediterranean orsees 
Select spring and summer tours. 60 to 107 days. 
14th year. Illustrated booklet with maps. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 


HAVANA Our 10-day cruise to Ha- 


vana gives you six 
days at sea-a delightful journey along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 





four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways. Write for 
ieee - 


- ¥. & Cuba Mail S.S. Co. 
(Ward Eine), 
General Offices: Pier 14, E. R., New York. 





EUROPE AND ORIENT 
31st Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
Pe ORAad DE. and MRS. HOWARD S, PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 








EUROP Party of six sails in April, Delight- 
ful itinerary. Azores, Madeira, 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy to England. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Four months, $1000. 
MISS AMES, 89 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
Me the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
«| One cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send_two-cent snmp 
} for catalogue. Bureau of Un 
Travel, 19 9 Trinity Fi., Boston. 













See EUROPE i in an AUTO! 





BE tn fies from railway trains. Stop when 
and where you please Visit historic 
and picturesque corners seldom reached by 
ordinary tourist meth Comfortable 
inns throughout Europe now cater es- 
— for the ubiquitous motorist. Save 
ime, ave Money, enjoy more 1 actually 
SEE EUROP 
WE have for Hire the om open and 
closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental Touring at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera 
ture, detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Through alee ~~ rela 
free on request. Write bout 
everything to do with Motoring Abroad ! 


The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 


to 60, Morning Post Buildi 
The’ Strand, London, 





England. 




















Numerous Tours of the 
Highest Class. Person- 
ally Escorted. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


March 6th— Italy, Italian yee Riviera 





‘| Southern France 
| April 13th—Italy, Italian Lakes, Swit- 
: Send for Book. 


RAYMOND &WHITCOMBCO. 
306 Washington 8t., pesem 
: 225 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
= 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
| Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, an 
San Francisco 














CHAUTAUQUA 


Travel study in the great cities of Europe, 
Summer Tour, Sail June 20 and 29, 1912 
Expert leaders, lecturers, preparatory reading 


Address Ch N. ¥. 


EUROPE—ORIENT 


Tours we Luxe. Select Parties, 
, “Practical Tours.” 
De POTTER TOURS CO., Ltd. (384 year) 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 











Wide choice of tes, 
European Tours ‘fntcs wwanvssweat: 
iy) prices. Partion | lim 
nnual Spring Tour sails Apel 16. 
PIERCE TOURS, 236 W. 76th St., New York 





Best value ever of- 
Greece to Scotland 72%,""3° 7.0%, 
system worth knowing. (12th year.) High grade, 
Select, Educational, Splendid Leadership Europe 
$225 and up. Small-party organizers wanted. Easy to 
enroll for us. Prof.and Mrs Libby. Spartanbury.s.C. 





Choice Tours to Europe 
Fifth Season. Eerie conduesere. 
Hedarate cost. Send for 


Dean Tours, 161A phen St., Boston 


COLLVER TOURS 


“The Best in Travel"’ 

SOUTH AM ERICA the climax in travel. 
Special tour Feb. roth, return via Europe 
without additional charge. 

| JAPAN-CHINA, Cherry Senn Season. Sail Mar. 19 

SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 
{19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 
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Bathe in Billows| 






























Have a skin 
@ refreshing and 
beautifying bath 
with 


JAP. ROSE 


The “Bubble Bath” Soap kc 


It softens skin-and purifies : 
pores because it is gentle, not 

harsh. Its vegetable oil base 
makes a soft liquid lather in 
all water—hard or soft. The 
Jap Rose bubbles soothe and 
purify the entire skin and ' 
scalp, removing all dirt atoms 
and waste matter without the 
irritation of general use soaps. 


When you feel and see how excep- 
tionally clean, soft and refreshed your 
skin, scalp and hair becomes you will 
never be without Jap Rose. All dealers 
sell it—a large durable cake for 10c. 


Avoid imitations—see the Jap 
Girl on the yellow package. 


—— 
















= Bgeed dealer 


Special Trial Offer 
Kemet  SaMoeeET not sell 
JAP ROSE, send his name oak address and 
get a sample free. 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
106-108 East Michigan St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Established 1839 175 


—=—~ 

















a remarkable little device that fits 
PHO N 6) G RAPH in tube between reproducer and 
SOUND LIFE-LIKE eke Pat. Jan. 16-’12 
$].00 MAILED PREPAID Send dcilar bil, 
y refunded. 
State whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 


Ve Gace Ge The Morse Clarifier 
horn of any make of machine. It 
renders the sound loud, clear, life- 

pleasant metallic effect. It fills along felt want. 

Can be inserted in a minute and is everlasting. 

check at our risk. Guaranteed absolutely 

satisfactory or mone: 

lumbia disc or cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 








Sent 


On 15 Days’ 
Free 


Trial 
ria 
Write for beautiful book on Red Cedar 


Chests, free. How to save your furs and 
woolens from moths, mice, damp and dust. 


. . 

Sensational Direct Offer 
Wholesale quotation from factory, free trial, freight prepaid. 
All particulars sent with book illustrating historic beauty of 
Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests. Allfree. Write today. 












‘THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER'’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 





“C. G. W.,’’ New Corydon, Ind.—‘ Please 
state the correct rendering of the sentence ‘The 
man, with his two sons, was [or were] the founder 
{or founders} of a nation.’ ”’ 


The correct verb to use in such sentences may 
be readily determined in general by the follow- 
ing rule, which is found in Fernald’'s ‘‘ Working 
Grammar of the English Language,’ p. 266: 
‘““When a prepositional phrase modifies the essen- 
tial subject, the number and person of the object 
of the preposition have no effect upon the verb 
of the predicate; that verb agrees with the sub- 
ject only, without reference to the noun or pro- 
noun contained in the prepositional phrase; thus, 

. ‘The speaker, with a party of friends, has 
arrived.’’’ However, in the sentence cited by 
our correspondent there is a complexity intro- 
duced by the use of the noun “founder,’’ which 
does not accurately convey the meaning intended, 
inasmuch as there were three founders, instead 
of one. A slight change in the wording of the 
sentence is, therefore, necessary. By using ‘‘and”’ 
instead of “‘with’’ and ‘‘founders’’ instead of 
“founder,”’ this objection is removed and the 
sentence becomes logically and grammatically 
correct thus rendered, viz., ‘‘The man and his 
two sons were founders of a nation.” 


“E. B.,’"" Wahoo, Neb.—‘‘September’’ and 
“‘February’’ are most commonly abbreviated 
“Sept.”” and ‘Feb.,’’ altho the abbreviation 
“Sep.” and the contraction ‘‘Feb’y”’ are seen 
occasionally. 

“W. H.,”’ Norfolk, Va.—‘'Is the verb 
obsolete in the sense of ‘resemble’?”’ 

‘‘Favor’’ in this sense is not obsolete. It is 
defined by the Sranparp Dictionary as “to 
look like; resemble somewhat; as, the boy favors 
his father."" The employment of the word in 
this sense, however, is colloquial, and therefore 
not best usage. 

“E. R.,’’ Washington, D. C.—‘* What is the cor- 
rect spelling of the underlined word in the 
works ‘IJdylis’ of Theocritus and ‘Idylis of the 
King’?”’ 

The Stanparp Dictionary prefers the form 
“idyl”’ to ‘idyll,’ but the latter spelling is allow- 
able, and in extensive use, particularly in Great 
Britain and her colonies. In the particular works 
cited, the word is correctly spelled with two 
2 | Ties 

“G.,"’ Winnipeg, Can.—‘‘ (1) Which is correct, 
‘with regard to’ or ‘in regard to’? (2) Should 
the preposition ‘in’ or ‘on’ be used preceding 
the word ‘behalf’?’’ 

(1) Either expression is 
STanpDaRD Dictionary, p. 1501, where ‘‘regard”’ 
in this sense is defined as ‘‘a given or general mat- 
ter considered as having a bearing or relation; 
reference; particular; generally preceded by 
with or in and followed by to or of; as, to excel 
in no regard; he spoke with regard to his work.’’) 

(2) Either expression is correct here also. (See 
the Stranbarp Dictionary, p. 182, where “be- 
half’’ in the sense intended is defined as ‘‘the 
interest, advantage, or defense (of any one): 
always preceded by in, on, or upon; as, to speak 
in one’s behalf. Formerly, on behalf of meant 
in support or favor of, and in behalf of meant in 
the place or interest of; but in modern usage this 
distinction tends to disappear.’’) 


‘favor’ 


correct. (See the 


As a Rule.—There is many a cup ’twixt 
the lip and the slip.— Judge. 


VALLEY GEM S 
; 





See Them BEFORE Paying? 
These gemsare etwas 
ke Dia- 

Stand aaa rod fire 

ond tests, hard y 


dia ) 
ower ecrateh t > file and will — 


liancy guaranteed 25 yea ll 
mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
send you.any style ring, pin or stud for examination— 
allcharges prepaid—no money in advance. Write today 
for free illustrcted booklet. special prices & ring measure — 








Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 53, Statesville, N. C. 








ALLEY GEM CO., B Saks Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


February 3, 1912 





— 
~~ Protect Your Holiday Books 


Provide a suitable place to keep the books 
given you, where they will be instantly access- 
ible and always free from dust and dirt. 


Start with one or more GloheSWervicke units 
and add other units during succeeding years as 
your ks accumulate. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Bookcases 


without exposed metal ends 


n designs may be obtained without the 
metal ee ree ig device that shows their sectional 
construction. These have the appearance of the solid 
bookcase, retain all the advantages of the unit system, 
provide for future editions of extra units and are al- 
ways obtainable in finishes to match original purchases. 


Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on approval, 
freight prepaid. 

The “Blue Book of Fiction” Free 
It contains a comprehensive list of good wholesome 
novels published in English, selected from : the world’s 
ae writers of fiction, by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


py of this helpful, instructive book, 
aT. with the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase Catal 
containing many beautiful S omnvens for Individu: 
and home libraries will be mailed free on request. 
Address Dept.V. 

















.? The Globe Wernicke Co., Cincinnati J 
WONDER 


KEITH’S 20 Houses 
seers (1 
ng photo views 


selected types of Keith's best 
| ideas in Bungalows, ber yor} 
and Houses, costing $2, 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, ingxpensive 
homes. Send silver or stamps. 
1TH 


492 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GEM VENTILATORS : THE AIR 

























Safeguard a health by using a Gem Ventilator. In- 


stantly adjustable to windows of different widths. Pre- 
vents draughts, rain, snow and dust. 
Ask your nearest hardware dealer or write for folder. 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Invalua 
ble to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita 
tion, Hoarseness and Coughs. Sixty years’ repu: 
tation. Sold onlyin hoxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








Saer ear ar 
| Sit ~—>--)/\ 


Tot Sf On NY. EILINCS 
GOES ON a i rT; Ai LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASHIT 
A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photographs 
sent free. Send your name a address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CO Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


FOR WALLS 
AND 








Eat Grape Fruit the right way ; send to-day for the 
NEW GRAPE FRUIT KNIFE 


Gets all the fruit, but does not cut the sectional skin, or 
show cutting w hen ready to serve. No sfattering; no 
eating or tasting the tough skin, if you use this knife. 
Kbony Handle, plated blade, 50 ets. postpaid 
TRY BROTHER CUSHMAN’S 
NEW TWINE AT HIS EXPENSE 
A postal brings Three Yards Free of this Good, 
Honest, Strong, Attractive Twine. 275 yard bail. 
Colors Red, White or Blue. 25 cents BS 
BROTHER CUSHMAN, 4 Corners, Montclair, New Jersey 
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Literary Digest 
Special Offer 


Whole Set Shipped for 


$1.00 



































: sear aegis " ” A great special limited 
Nero at the Circus g p : 
m Nero! The very sound of the name pictures tyranny and cruelty. Born of a offer to the readers of Literary 
murderess and schooled in crime by murderers the life of this man has stood thru all ages as : 
a the climax of cruelty er How = a a TS were oat per yale and poet aap Digest. Send the free coupon at the 
the tyrant, how he recklessly defied all precedent and created tortures and crimes unhear ? 
neete and af his — es eee ee last brought him to a coward s a is all bottom of this page and get the full 
told vividly and masterfully in the Library o niversal Histor he illustration of the tyrant ‘ ’ Hy ‘ ‘ 
s the Circus is only one of the hundreds (all full page) which ‘embellish this great work. details. Don t miss this liberal offer. 
Li b i : 
| | Library of Universal Fistor 
al 
id ’ 
al- 
S. 
re 
al, 
More 
e volumes — 
rs more 
ie. pages of 
k, reading 
“| matter— 
st. more full 
page illus- 
trations 
than in any 
other 
world’s 
history. 






The world’s nite reliable history, the history that has been adopted by Universities, Colleges 
and Educators everywhere. The history that is in more than 250,000 homes. Now shipped direct to 
‘your home, for only $1. Send the free coupon for full details of the greatest special offer ever made in the 


history of the publishing business. The publisher has failed, and we have secured a limited number of sets. 
We can tell you the price only in a personal letter. We cannot quote the sensationally low price here, because it would 
harm future sales, wherever these few sets have been sold. The entire 15 volumes are bound in genuine Maroon English Crash 
Buckram, printed from large new type, and embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans. 700 full page illustrations, 
many of which are in colors. More than 5,000 pages of solid reading matter. This is the one reliable trust-worthy history—the 





















































































— up-to-date history endorsed by educators, schools and colleges. 
Pre- z SRK It takes you from the very dawn of history to the present day. You 

wae The Late Ex-President Cleveland, said: ie my amare see Chaldea rise and fall, Egypt build the pyramids, and Babylon 

Mass. will find an important place among the publications intended inallher glory. You see the Spartans at Thermopolyae, Alex- 

— to give wider familiarity with historical literature.’ ander build his world-wide empire, only to see it crumble 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. of Armour Institute of Technology, says: and fall. You see Charlemagne, Caesar, Napoleon, Wel- 
~ ? “It is a work of rare genius. Its lington, Washington and Lincoln. The history of all nations, 

thought is clear and vigorous, ‘its English pure and elegant.” in all times, is told vividly in the Library of Universal 

ina History. Send free coupon for full particulars ofthis offer. lets 
en: can Un- 
rita derwriters 
ppu: 5 oe 
ree. lept. 2372, 17: 
. Send the free coupon today and get full and comprehensive Map of Panama Pb emeanetig o 
aie all alla ap Come. the sjuge locks, dams cuts, etc., etc., also sample pages of this most remark- any expense or obligation 
en k. See for yourself the elegant, masterful style that is used to tell the : and profle of the Pansies 
\LLS story of the world. See the RB: Be ae the world renowned pictures, and the accurate comprehensive maps, an nal, picture of President 
) showing in detail the events that have shaped the world’s destiny. Live again with Caesar, Napoleon, Crom- uaa Seater ano eonele Ewa 
ics well, Washington and Lincoln. See the world in the days of Xerxes. See Alexander conquer and rule the pihowing pages from the Library of 
WASHIT world only to die an untimely death, paying the price of folly. See kingdoms grow into world-wide empires _your special Literary iapens. olor apa 
graphs —and then see them plunge head- long to destruction. With the Library of Universal History in your home u ive me. the zreat ‘co. price on the 

you can see and live through all ages, learning the lessons that their successes and failures afford. rary of Universal Eiigee 

N.Y. 

it Just send the free coupon today 2°4 2¢t the sample pages, complete 

ra and comprehensive map and profile of Name 

the the Panama Canal, and a handsome art picture of President Taft. All are absolutely free and 

FE prepaid. No obligations whatsoever, You should investigate this greatest of all history 

in, or offers today. Get full details of our big offer. Don’t delay. Send the free coupon NOW. Address ee ae 
g; no 

° . ’ . 

eG American Underwriters Corp’n., Dept.2372, 175 N.State St., Chicago, Ill. ae 

300d, 

bail. 
te 
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Choosing Schools 
For Next Fall 


O you know that many people 

have already decided where to 

send their sons and daughters to school 
next Fall? 

This question is too important to 
leave until late in the season. 

If you intend to send your boy or 
girl to a boarding school we advise 
you to begin your investigation of the 
different schools now. 









RE YOU a oo. 








Camps 
Now is the time to 
choose a summer camp. 
Let us put you in touch 
with the right one. 











Take plenty of time. If you will 
write us we will gladly assist you. We 
are in close touch with the best private 
schools, summer schools and camps in 











YOUNG MAN was recently selected for promotion to the all parts of the country. 

2 = ms < ies : A State your requirements in full, men- 
managership of his firm’s Pacific Coast Branch. At a directors tioning 4ind of schcol, location preferred, 
meeting he was called in and introduced by the President. Twelve and price of tuition, and we will gladly 

pairs of sharp eyes took his measure. His personality was distinctive. advise you to the best of our ability. 
The first impression was a favorable one. Address 
*“How much business did we do on the Coast last year?’ he was asked by the Chairman. The School Bureau 


**About,—er—well, I can’t exactly remember,’’ was the answer. . 
Another man whose memory was better got the position. 


Now Memory is not a Gift, it isan Accomplishment. You are not born with a 
good or a bad memory. You are endowed with latent powers, it rests with you 
whether you let them lie dormant—or develop them to the degree that will make you 
a man way above the Common Herd. The big men everywhere, in Business, Science, Oo T oO CG & i A 
Religion, Literature, Law or any other vocation, are the ones who have developed POSITI re) N. AND 
their powers of Concentration, Attention, and Retention. Their minds are not gar- , iid ; 
baged with rambling, unrelated, disconnected ideas. They have learned to direct and 2B ee ok vary isle ond oem CE Ch CRETE. 
control their thoughts, and so can you. 


OW TO KEEP IT 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - NEW YORK 


Thefiterary Digest 

































Memory Training is not for a select few, it is for 
YOU. Let this thought encourage you, that YOU 

































































can attain your highest aims if you wish. HOW? Marburger Wissenschaftliche 
° ‘cc 
Write NOW for my free booklet, “How to Remem- Ferienkurse 
+ sear Lectures in German, Englishand French for teachers 
ber, using coupon below, or drop a postal card. and students of German and other countries. First 
— ard 7-27; secon session, August 5¢25. 4 
Sie ace: oy : easant summer resort xcursions to surround- 
ietheesty Si: How to get a FREE copy of this book ing points of interest. Social advantages. Pro- 
festented, umd T gramm sent on request. 
—— 2A }PROF. HENRY DICKSON Addr. Sekretarias der Marburger Ferienkurse, 
meet the needs i Principal. Diekson School of Memory J. H. FRAU ELSA v. BLANCKENSEE 
of the man or a 754 Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. Deutschhausstrasse 34-1, Marburg, Deutschland 
yoman Who e- . 
sires to be a successful = Send me free Booklet, ‘How to Re- 
public speaker. The § member,”’ als« full narticul h HOME STUDY 
ce of this i911, de bey ee Law Department 
ae luxe edition is $2.00. I — to Speak in Public.” {/ 
Foon s will, however, present i x paration for bar x Universit 
‘oremost au- 0} bsolutely N paration for bar examination of any 
thority on Mem FREE. oy cae . 5 J State b Y mail. Personal instruction by 
i eee student who en- y Name gudge ) sherry rly rma Mtn Ds 
ublic Speaking, olls or my < - “Gen. 
Self Expression, ete th Pad L J lina. Founders of this National Seh ool include 
and Principal of the ory training [Street Pah Mm. late David J. Brewer,U. S. Supreme Court; 
Dickson Memory School, within ten days dete . y”", nator Chauncey M. porsw, Edw: 
mcmama Building, after rea ding # . * ret yw Judge Martin Knapp. 
Shicago this offer. ity tate or Catalogue 
8 s=— Hon. D. J. Brewer. Intercontinental University,Wash., D.0. 
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